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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


I, 
WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF SAMUEL J. 
TILDEN, Edited by Joun Bicgtow. pp. xviii., 1200. 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $6.00. 


II. 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Simon Newcoms, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics, U. S. Navy; 
Professor in the Johns Hopkins University ; author of “ Popular | 


oer) 


Astronomy, 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


he A. B, C, of Finance,” etc. pp. xvi., 548. | 


Ill. 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF BATTLE LYRICS. By | 


Tuomas Dunn ENGLIsH, 
illuminated cloth, $2.00. 


IV. 
CITY BALLADS. By WiLL CARLETON, author of | 


Illustrated. pp. xii.,168, Square 8vo, | 


“ Farm Ballads,” “ Farm Legends,” “ Farm Festivals,” etc. Illus- | 


trated. pp. 180 


edges, $2.50. 


Square 8vo,. ornamental cloth, $2.00; gilt | 


e V. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. Part | aoe 
_AT THE RED GLOVE. A novel. Illustrated by 


3. Containing Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns. Selected 
by J. P. McCasxry, Editor of Parts 1 and2 of the “ Franklin 
Square Song Collection,” 8vo, paper covers, 50 cents, 


VI. } 
GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. “ Poems,” together | 


with “Brother Jacob,’’ and ‘The Lifted Veil.”” By Grorce 
Extort, author of“ Romola,” “ Middlemarch,” ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” 
etc, pp. 386. Library edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.25; popular edi- 
tion, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


WORKS. In six volumes, 12mo, cloth, $7.50. Sold only in sets. 
Vol. 1. Scengs or Crericat Lire, Srtas Marner. ADAM 
Beve. Ilustrated.—Vol. 1]. THe Mitton tHe FLoss. Romota, 
Illustrated.—Vol. III. Fexrx Hort. THeorpnrastus Suc. 
Ilustrated.—Vol IV. Mipptemarcu: A Stud 
Life—Vol. V. Daniet Deronpa.—Vol. VI. Essays. Leaves 
From A Note-Booxk. BrorHer Jacos. Tue Lirrep Veit, 
Poems. Sketcu or GrorGe Exiot, By C. KeGcan Pau, Stupy 
OF HER Memoirs, By E. 5S. P. Illustrated, 


VIII. 
STANLEY'S CONGO, AND THE FOUNDING OF 


ITS FREE STATE: A Story of Work and Exploration. By | 


H, 


M. Sranvey, author of “ Through the Dark Continent, 


tions and two large Maps in pockets, and other Maps, 2 vols., 


pp. xxxviii., 1094. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $10.00. 


of Provincial | 


** Coomassie and Magdala,” etc. With over One Hundred IIlustra- | 


IX. 
A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE |! 


EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and Ex- 
ploration from 1878 to 1883. By Henry O. Forsss, F.R.G.S., 
etc. With colored frontispiece, and many other illustrations and 
maps. pp. xx., 536. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $5.00. 


xX. 
M. TULLII CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS ad Marcum | 


Filium Libri Tres, 
Explanatory, from Various Sources. 
p. xxii., 358. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
ior Schools and Colleges.”” Under the editorial supervision of 
Henry Drisrer, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia 
College.) 


XI. 
CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. S. B. 
Herrick. Illustrated. pp. 206. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00 (In 

“ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


XII. 

REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
{n four volumes, large type, pp. xliv., 2046. Pica, 8vo, cloth, red 
edges, $10.00, With ae Readings Preferred by the American 
Revisers printed as an Appendix. (Uniform in size of page and 


By Austin Stickney, A.M. 


With Introduction and Notes, Critical and | 


(In “ Harper’s Classical Series, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I. | BOOTS AND SADDLES: Life 
FIRESIDE EDITION OF GEORGE ELIOT’S 


typography with Harper’s American Pica Edition of the ‘‘ Revised 

ersion of the New Testament.”) 4to, paper, in four parts, 20 
cents each part. Also two volumes, . xxil., 1504, 16mo, cloth, 
$2.50. With the Readings po ae’ y the American Revisers 
printed as Foot-notes, ‘Uniform with Harper’s 16mo edition of 
the “ Revised Version of the New Testament.”’) 


XIII. 

REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Complete in one volume, Containing the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. pp. xx., 516. 4to, cloth, $1.50; sheep, $2.00, 
With the Readings Preferred by the American Revisers printed 
as Foot-notes. 


XIV, 
UPON A CAST. A novel. By CHARLOTTE DuN- 


NING, pp. 330. 16mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


XV. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. A Treatise on the Values 
of Foods, their Application to Special Conditions of Health and 
Disease, and on the Best Methods of their Preparation. By Mrs. 
Mary F. Henperson, author of “ Practical Cooking and Dinner 
Giving.’”’ Illustrated, pp. x., 234. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


C. S, Remnuart. pp. 246, 12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.50. 


XVII. 

DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. A _ Study of 
Politics, Py Atpert Stickney, author of “A True Republic.” 
pp. 170. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

XVIII. 

in Dakota with 

By Mrs. Evizasetu B. Custer. With Portrait 

12mo0, extra cloth, $1.50. 


General Custer. 
and Map. pp. 312. 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES. 

By J. Darmesteter. Illustrated. 

By Count P. Vasili. 25 cents. 

The Waters of Hercules. By E. D. Gerard 25 cents. 

She’s all the World to Me. by Hall Caine. 25 cents. 

A Hard Knot. By Charles Gibbon. 25 cents, 

Fish and Men in the Maine Islands. By W. H. Bishop. 


trated, 25 cents, 
nag? pe and Other Stories. By W. Besant. 
25 cents, 


Mrs. Keith’s Crime. A Novel. 

Souvenirs of Some Continents. By Archibald Forbes, LL.D. 
25 cents, 

Cut by the County. By M. E Braddon. 25 cents. 

No Medium, By Annie Thomas, 25 cents, 

Paul Crew's Story. By Alice Comyns Carr. 

Old World Questions and New World Answers. 
Pidgeon, F.G.S. 25 cents. 

In Peril and Privation. A Book for Boys. By James Payn. 25 cts 

The Flower of Doom and Other Stories. By M.Betham Edward: 
25 cents, 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


By W. E. Norris. Illustrated, 25 cents, 
477. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, By Holme Lee. 20 cents, 
479. Home Influence, By Grace Aguilar. 20 eents, 

480. Darien Exploring Expedition. By J. T. Headley. 
481, Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne. 20 cents. 

482, The Salon of Mme. Necker. By Vicomte d’ Haussonville. 25 cents, 
483. Lady Lovelace. By C. L. Pirkis, 20 cents, 

484. A Coquette’s Contest. By Basil, 20 cents. 

485. Lewis Arundel. By F. E, Smedley. 25 cents, 

486, The Waters of Hercules, By E. D, Gerard, 20 cents, 
487. The Royal Highlanders, Py James Grant. 20 cents. 
488. Love’s Harvest. By B, L. Farjeon. 20 cents. 

489. Adam Bede. Anovel. By George Eliot, 25 cents. 
490. In Sunny Lands. By William Drysdale, Illustrated, 


The Mahdi. 
The World of London. 


25 cents. 


Illus- 


25 cents, 


25 cents. 
By Daniel 


475. Adrian Vidal. 


15 cents, 


25 cents: 


Any of the above works sent postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on the receipt of price. 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE mazled, postage prepaid. on receipt of Ten Cents. e 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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NEW JUVENILES| E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Four Feet, Two Feet and No Feet. 


Edited by Laura E. RICHARDS. 


Just Published. 


Animated Nature 
for the youngest readers, including stories of do- 
mestic pets, descriptions of strange and curious 
animals, their dwellings and habits. Illustrated 
with nearly 250 wood engravings, all original in 
design, and engraved by George T. Andrew. One 
of the most beautiful and interesting juvenile books 
ever issued. 1 vol., illuminated covers, $1.75; 
cloth, $2.50. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


Volume 4. 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for the Little Ones. 


B 


By 


ss 


Edited by WiLLt1amM T. Apams (Oliver Optic). 
This beautiful volume consists of original stories 
and poems by the very best writers of juvenile 
literature, carefully selected and edited. It is em- 
bellished with 370 wy original illustrations, 
engraved on wood in the highest style, under the 
superintendence of George T. Andrew. 1 vol., 
illuminated covers, $1.75; cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


Three Vassar Girls in Italy. 


Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. The Vassar Girls in this 
volume, spend the summer in traveling through 
the vineyards of Italy, visiting all the large cities, 
and passing some time in Rome, in the Vatican, 
the Catacombs, etc. Illustrated by Champ and 
others. 1 vol., illuminated covers, $1.50; cloth, 
$2.00. 


Over One Hundred and Sixty Thousand 


Volumes sold. 


Zigzag Journeys in the Levant. 


H. ButTERWORTH. An account of a tour of the 
Zigzag Club through Egypt and the Holy Land, 
including a trip up the Nile and visit to the ruins 
of Thebes, Memphis, etc. With two hundred 
new and appropriate illustrations, and lithograph- 
ed cover S L. Prang & Co. 1 vol., illuminated 
covers, $1.75; cloth, gilt, $2.25. 





FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


* PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





TENNYSON’S DAY-DREAM. 


Large quarto, 96 pp., printed on 160-lb. paper from 
the mills of S. D. Warren, in cloth of various 
colors, gold and red-brown ornamentation on 
cover, profusely illustrated with original drawings 
by W. St. John Harper, W. J. Fenn, Harry Fenn, 
Edmund H. Garrett, H. Winthrop Peirce, J. D. 
Woodward and Charles Copeland ; engraved by 
G. T. Andrew, of Boston. To appreciate fully, 
however, the rare beauty of ‘‘ Day-Dream,” one 
should see its various illustrations in their 
“‘monochrome ”’ settings, printed from zinc plates, 
which cover the entire page, encircling and set- 
ting off each illustration, with its descriptive text, 
as the frame does a picture. The effect of this 
new and highly artistic device is greatly to 
heighten the effect of the illustrations. Some idea 
of the presswork of such a publication may be had, 
when it is borne in mind that every sheet must 
receive three impressions—the first for the ‘‘ mono- 
chrome,” in a delicate gray tint; the second for 
the illustration, and the third for the descriptive 
text. The work issues from the press of Rockwell 
& Churchill, Boston, and is an exquisite specimen 
of type-art. Cloth, 4to, $6.00; morocco, $12 ; tree 
calf, $12. 


Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co.’s new color book for 
this season is called 


THROUGH THE MEADOWS. 


By Frep. E. WEATHERLY. A beautifully-designed and 
colored “juvenile” for the holiday season. It 
consists of alternate pages in bright colors and 
in black and white, the text being interwoven in 
the latter. Text and illustrations have mostly 
children for their subjects. The poems are as 
graceful and clever as anything Mr. Weatherly 
has written. The illustrations are by M. E. 
Edwards, the vignettes by J. C. Staples. Price, 
$2.00. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. (By arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
With original illustrations by the best artists. 
Engraved under the supervision of George T. 
Andrew. Quarto, cloth, extra gold stamping, 
gilt edges, $1.50; Alligator, stained edges, very 
unique, $1.50; Dalton binding, embossed gold 
stamping, gilt edges, round corners, $1.75. 


SONGS OF THE MASTER’S LOVE. 


New illustrated volume by Miss HAVERGAL. Christ- 
mas Verses, with colored illustrations. Printed 
by the best Continental lithographers. Quarto, 
cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 

Messrs. Dutton & Co., have issued a large number 
of new books for this season’s sales. Many of the 
little Devotional Books being exquisitely bound in 


calf and morocco. 
Full lines of all these books are now for sale at all 


Philadelphia bookstores. 


| E. P. DUTTON & CO.,, Publishers, 
| 31 West 23d Street, New York. 















October, 1885.] 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN BROWN. 


Liberator of Kansas, and Martyr of Virginia. By 
FRANK B. SANBORN. With two portraits of John 
Brown, and a portrait of his son, Owen Brown, 
an engraving of Brown's birthplace, and fac- 
similes of important documents. One volume, 
8vo, $3.00. 


The volume contains over 650 pages, small octavo, of which more 
than half comprise Brown’s own letters and other writings by him 
written during the twenty-five years before his death, in 1859. ‘here is 
also a brief autobiography of his father, Owen Brown, of Hudson, 
Ohio, telling the story of life in Connecticut a hundred years ago; 
and there are letters and reminiscences by the children of John Brown. 
A volume quite indispensable to all libraries and historical collections. 


MEMOIRS OF KAROLINE BAUER. 


From the German. An excellent translation and un- 
mutilated, containing one-third more matter than 
any other. One volume, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“ This 1s a book that will find troops of readers, Scandal, where 
great people are concerned, is eagerly discussed, and the scandal which 
salts these ‘Posthumous Memoirs’ of the celebrated Berlin actress, 


happens not to be of a kind to vex the fastidious. They demolish a | 


reputation which once stood second to none amongst kings and kaisers.”’ 
—St. James Gazette. 


STORIES OF INVENTION TOLD BY 
INVENTORS. 


Collected and edited by E. E. Hate. This book, 
which was unavoidably delayed last season, com- 
pletes Mr. Hale’s series of ‘‘ Stories for Boys.” 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The complete set in five volumes, uniformly bound. Price, $5.00. 


ANDROMEDA. 


By GEORGE FLEMING, author of ‘‘ Kismet,” ‘‘ Mirage,”’ 
“‘Vestigia,”” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A new and interesting novel by the popular author of “ Kismet ’’ is 
sure to find hosts of readers. 


PERE GORIOT. 


From the French of HONORE DE BALZAC. 
half American Russia. $1.50. 


This is the initial volume of a contemplated issue in entirely new 
translations of Balzac’s novels. The publishers are determined to make 
the venture a sticcess, in that they are employing only the best and 
most competent translators, and also in adopting a new and beautiful 
style of pe 2 in imitation of the French, each volume being bound 
uniform in half red American Russia, with gilt back and rai bands, 
and enameled paper sides, giving it the appearance of a hand-made 
book, which will be sold at the same price as books bound in cloth, 
— volumes are in preparation, and will be issued uniform with the 
above. 


12mo, 


A KEY TO RAMONA. 
A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. 


A Sketch of the United States Government’s Dealings 
with some of the Indian Tribes. By HELEN 
JACKSON (H. H.), author of ‘‘ Ramona,” “‘ Verses,” 
“ Bits of Travel,” etc. With a preface by Bishop 
Whipple, and an introduction by President Seelye. 
A new edition, enlarged by the addition of the 
report of the needs of the Mission Indians of 
California. 12mo, 514 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ Never was a book more needed or more timely. . . What- 


ever can be done for the Indians by an earnest Purpose, careful study, 


logical statements, and righteous indignation, * H. has done in 
this book.— Atlantic Monthly. 


The book is one of great interest.—Boston Transcript. 


needs of the Indians, ever made to the department. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


| ettes of very striking qualities, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New Books. 


TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE. 
The Experiences of a Hunter and Naturalist in 
India, Ceylon, The Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. 
By WittiAM T. Hornapay. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with maps and illustrations, $4.00. 


Mr. Hornaday's book offers a fresh contribution of the utmost 
interest to the literature of travel and adventure, and is certain to rank 
with the best works of its class. While his pages are made excitin 
by accounts of tiger and elephant hunts and hand-to-hand fights wit 
all manner of wild beasts, he imparts information invaluable to the 
naturalist or the reader who is interested in the study of animals. 


COLOR STUDIES. 


By THOMAS A JANVIER. I vol., 12mo, $1.00. 
This dainty little volume contains the four stories by “ Ivory Black ’’ 
which brought Mr. Janvier so wide a reputation as a writer of novel- 
The titles are: ‘* Rose Madder,”’ 
“‘Jaune D’ Antimoine,” ‘ Roberson’s Medium,” and “ Orpiment 
and Gamboge.”’ 


WINTER FUN, 


By W. O. STODDARD. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


The thousands of young readers who have been interested in ‘‘ Dab 
Kinzer,”’ ‘‘ The Saltillo Boys,” “The Quartet,’’ and ‘‘ Among the 
Lakes,”’ will welcome this book by Mr. Stoddard, describing the fun 
a jolly set of city boys met with in a winter’s visit in the country. 


THE BOY'S LIBRARY OF PLUCK AND ACTION. 
4 vols., 12mo. Illustrated. $5.00. 


Containing four of the best books for boys ever writ- 
ten, by four famous authors, as follows: ‘“‘ THE 
Boy EMIGRANTS,”’ by Noah Brooks ; ‘‘ PHAETON 
ROGERS,” by Rossiter eo “A JOLiy FEL- 
LOWSHIP,”” by Frank R. Stockton; Hans 
BRINKER,” by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. 


SAXE HOLM STORIES. 
New and cheaper edition in two series. 


In a box. 


First SERIES CONTAINS: ‘‘ Draxy Miller’s Dowry,” 
“The Elder’s Wife,” ‘‘Whose Wife was She?'’ 
“The One-legged Dancers,”’ ‘‘ How one Woman 
kept her Husband,” Esther Wynn's Love Let- 
ters."” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00; Yellow Pa- 
per series, 50 cents. 


SECOND SERIEs CONTAINS: “ Four-leaved Clover,” 
‘‘Farmer Bassett’s Romance,” ‘‘My Tourma- 
line,” ‘Joe Hale’s Red Stocking,” ‘ Susan 
Lawton’s Escape.” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
Yellow Paper series, 50 cents. 

Late volumes in the YELLOW PAPER SERIES, . 

50 cents each. 


THE LADY OR THE TIGER? By Frank R. Stockton. 


TuHaT Lass O’ LowriE’s. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. 


GUERNDALE. AN OLD STory. 
Newport. A NOVEL. 


THE RUSSIANS AT THE GATES OF HERAT. By 
Charles Marvin. With Maps and Portraits. 


“J. S. of Dale.” 
By George Parsons Lathrop. 


| Sent, posptaid, on receipt of price, or may be found at 
The report on the Mission Indians has been spoken | 
of as the most accurate and masterly statement of the | 


bookstores. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
THE STOY OF THE NATIONS. 


A series of graphic historical studies, intended to present to the young 
the stories of the different nations that have attained prominence 
in history. The subjects of the different volumes will be planned 
to cover, connecting as far as possible, consecutive epochs or 
periods, so that the set, when completed, will present in a com- 
prehensive narrative, the chief events in the great “‘ STORY OF 
THE NATIONS.” The stories will be printed in large type, 
and in handsome r2mo form, They will be fully illustrated, and 
furnished with maps and indexes. 


THE STORY OF GREECE. 


By Prof. James A. Harrison. 12mo, Beautifully printed and bound, 
$1.50. 


To be immediately followed by 
The Story of Rome, by Arthur Gilman. 
The Story of the Jews, by Prof. James K. Hosmer. 
The Story of Chaldea, by Z. Ragozin, 
The Story of Egypt, by Prof. Geo. Rawlinson. 
The Story of Carthage, by Prof. Alfred Church. 
The Story of Spain, by E. E. and Susan Hale. 
The Story of Germany, by S. Baring-Gould, etc., etc. 


Putnam's new catalogue sent on application. 





Princes, Authors and Statesmen of | 
Our Time. ‘ | 


By James T. Fretps, E. P, Wuirete, CANON FARRAR, ARCHIBALD 
Forses, Lourse CHANDLER Mouton, Mamig Dickens 
and others, Edited by James Parton, 


Royal 8vo, with over 60 illustrations, $2.75. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


“« Few volumes have ever been published containing so many inter- 
esting names, whether as subjects or as authors; and I believe there is 
nothing in any of them which violates the reasonable privacy of public 
individuals. 

If I may judge from my own pleasure in reading these sketches, the 
reader will find most of them to possess unusual interest. He will 
have the pleasure of seeing Charles Dickens in his most engaging 
hours, delineated by his daughter; and Dean Stanley of Westminster 
Abbey, described by Canon Farrar, his associate and colleague. He 
will see Thackeray, sitting on a trunk, chatting with a chance acquaint- 
ance; and the illustrious Victor Hugo, as he ap eared day by dayto | 
his secretary and amanuensis. Emerson, Long sen Prescott, Willis, 
Whittier, Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Macaulay, Choate, and many 
others, are described for us here by those who have seen and known 
them well.” 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous. | 
By Mrs. SARAH K, BOLTON, 


Fully Illustrated with 24 Portraits. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, Michael Faraday, 
Samuel Johnson, Admiral Farragut, Horace Greeley, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Garibaldi, and other noted persons, who trom humble cir- 
cumstances have risen to fame and distinction, and left behind an 
imperishable record. 


Tuomas Y. Crowett & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE QUESTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT. 
The subject of international copyright and of its 
establishment by the United States, is one that as yet 
has not succeeded in fully reaching the popular under- 
standing or ear. The public generally are divided 
with regard to it between indifference on the one hand, 
and confusion of thought and opinion on the other; 
an indifference or ignorance that may be easily 
accounted for, and perhaps justified, by circumstances 
that belong to the history of the question. There is 
found in the first place, a real complexity in the sub- 
ject itself, which has frustrated many sincere attempts 
to secure legislation upon it; while another difficulty 
lies in the supposed remoteness of the question from 
the interests of the people at large. 

But after many years of discussion and legal con- 
troversy, a stage has been reached where nearly all 
of those directly interested in its establishment have 
come to a general agreement as to what action will 
most nearly cope with the present unsatisfactory and 
embarrassing condition. The work of the American 
Copyright League has done much towards uniting the 
general drift of opinion, and it is now believed that 
there is a fair chance of securing the passage of a 
suitable bill during the next session of Congress. 

Though like other reforms it will probably seem 
simple enough when established, yet its history shows 
a sharp conflict of several principles involving the 
nature of copyright itself. Thus it is questioned 
whether authors have or have not an inherent right 
in their own works when published ; whether in the 
absence of such right it would or would not best serve 
the interests of the public to grant to authors certain 
protective privileges ‘‘ for the encouragement of learn- 
ing;"’ and whether native American literature is 
fostered or repressed by the free reproduction of foreign 
works. 

On whatever principles it is based, existing legisla- 
tion now secures to holders of copyright the “ exclu- 
sive right of multiplying for sale, copies of works of 
literature or art, either to the author thereof or to his 
assigns.” The law of the United States secures copy- 


right only to any citizen or resident therein. Its 
“term is twenty-eight years from date of recording ; 
but at the end of that term, the author, if living, or, if 
dead, his widow or child, may record copyright for an 
additional term of fourteen years.’’ Advocates of 
international copyright desire the extension of the 
same privileges to all foreigners, being firmly con- 
vinced that no other course is either just or wise, and 
maintaining in fact that the present withholding of all 
such rights from foreigners is working disastrously to 
all parties interested. 

Only through long and complicated experience and 
discussion have authors and publishers reached 
unanimity of opinion in the matter. It now remains 
to rouse public opinion to a degree that will ensure 
legislation to right the wrong now existing. For two 
reasons this question has a claim to public attention. 
First is the consideration of fair play for authors, and 
to a challenge for fair play Americans should never 
be indifferent. Equally urgent is the need for reform 
in the interests of the public themselves. Already the 
evil is working against authors, and through them 
against the general good. For the great abundance 
and cheapness in the book market of reprints of 
English books means that, in the absence of inter- 
national copyright, no part of the price of the books 
goes to the authors of them ; and, moreover, that we 
are thus stealing the property of English authors 
at the expense of our own literature, and reading 
English history, poetry, fiction in a cheap form of 
more or less convenience, with the result of making 
literature unprofitable, to a certain extent impossible, 
for American authors. Thus, instead of encouraging 
a growth we earnestly desire, we are driving its cul- 
tivators from the field. How should this policy be de- 
fended? Hardly by a defiant attitude towards our own 
welfare and that of a small but highly-honored class of 
fellow-citizens, the authors it is our delight to honor. 
Is there justice then in the principle that an author has 
no inherent right to the property he creates? Shall 
we adopt the argument of the few active opponents 
of international copyright, that ‘‘thought unless ex- 
pressed is the property of the thinker; when given to 
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the world it is as light, free to all”? Are then the 
crops of the farmer, when put in the market,“ as light, 
free to all’’? Contrast such shallow sophistry with the 
eloquent appeal of Dr. Holmes: 


‘How complex, how difficult is the work of the 
brain-operative ! He employs the noblest implement 
which God has given to mortals. He handles the 
most precious material that is modeled by the art of 
man: the imperishable embodiment of human thought 
in language. 

‘Is not the product of the author's industry an addi- 
tion to the wealth of his country and of civilization as 
much as if it were a ponderable or a measureable 
substance? It cannot be weighed in the grocer’s 
scales, or measured by the shopkeeper’s yard-stick. 
But nothing is so real, nothing so permanent, nothing 
of human origin so prized. Better lose the Parthenon 
than the Iliad; better level St. Peter’s than blot 
out the Divina Commedia; better blow up Saint 
Paul’s than strike Paradise Lost from the treasures 
of the English language. 

‘“‘How much a great work costs! What fortunate 
strains of blood have gone to the formation of that 
delicate yet potent brain-tissue! What happy influ- 
ences have met for the development of its marvelous 
capacities! What travail, what throbbing temples, 
what tension of every mental fibre, what conflicts, 
what hopes, what illusions, what disappointments, 
what triumphs, lie recorded between the covers of 
that volume on the bookseller’s counter! And shall 
the work which has drained its author's life-blood be 
the prey of the first vampire that chooses to flap his 
penny-edition wings over his unprotected and hapless 
victim ?” 


The time has gone by when a plea for justice to the 
author can be answered in a spirit different from that 
which animates these words. Asa question of morals, 
and as a question of our present and future interests, 
it is equally forced upon our attention and entitled to 


consideration and prompt action. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was the third in age 
of the greater American poets,—Bryant and Emerson 
having been his seniors, and Whittier ten months his 
junior, though both were born in 1807. Longfellow 
was born in Portland, Maine, of a courtly and well-to- 
do family. When fourteen years old, he entered 
Bowdoin College, where he graduated in 1825 in the 
class with Nathaniel Hawthorne. Itis a circumstance 
without precedent that the two persons who are by 
many considered the first poet and the first prose 
writer of the country received their bachelor’s degree 
at the same time and from the same hands. Other 
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members of this remarkable class were George B. 
Cheever, John S. C. Abbott, and S.S. Prentiss. Wil- 
liam Pitt Fessenden, John P. Hale, and Franklin 
Pierce were also in college at thetime. Like Bryant, 
Longfellow at first determined to bea lawyer, but the 
year after graduation, though but nineteen, he was 
offered the professorship of modern languages at 
Bowdoin, to qualify himself for which positon he spent 
three years of study in Europe. From 1829, after his re- 
turn, until1835 he occupied the chair, writing short 
poems, and printing prose articles in Zhe North Ameri- 
can Review. His first book wasa little essay on the mor- 
al and devotional poetry of Spain, including translations 
of the Coplas de Manrique and some of Lope de Vega’s 
sonnets. In 1835 he was chosen to succeed George 
Ticknor, who had just resigned the chair of modern 
languages at Harvard, a position in filling which the 
University authorities have always shown remarkable 
wisdom. This professorship he continued to hold 
until 1854, when he resigned and was succeeded by 
James Russell Lowell. With occasional trips to Europe, 
he continued to reside in Cambridge until his death in 
1882, occupying the stately old house used by Wash- 
ington for his headquarters in 1775. 

Voices of the Night, his first original volume, appeared 
in 1839, and included the best of the author’s poems 
written up to that date ; among them, some produced 
in his undergraduate days at Bowdoin. He was luck- 
ier than Tennyson in the reception given to his first 
venture, for A Psalm of Life, The Reaper and the 
Flowers, and Woods in Winter were among the pieces 
included, almost every one of which at once became a 
popular favorite. Ballads and Other Poems—among 
them The Skeleton in Armor, The Rainy Day, and The 
Village Blacksmith—appeared in 1842; and also a 
slender collection of Poems on Slavery, generally con- 
sidered the least meritorious of the poet’s works. The 
Spanish Student (1843), a capital drama, introduced an 
element of humor which Mr. Longfellow, with a single 
exception, did not afterwards cultivate. The Belfry of 
Bruges, mainly original poems, with a few translations, 
came in 1846. The next year, 1847, Mr. Longfellow 
began the publication of several poems which had a 
powerful effect in stimulating the growth of a literature 
devoted to American subjects. Evangeline was the 
first, written in hexameters, a metre previously little 
used. In its employment Mr. Longfellow has had 
plenty of followers, but none have succeeded in its use 
save Arthur H. Clough, an English poet who resided 
in America for a time, and William D. Howells. The 
latter writer, unlike Longfellow, introduces rhymes 
into the metre. The Seaside and the Fireside (minor 
poems) and The Golden Legend came between Evan- 
geline and Hiawatha (1855), another American poem, 
this time on an Indian subject, and written in a second 
unfamiliar metre, trochaic octosyllables. In it were 
embodied many Indian legends industriously collected 
by the author, and put into a form that proved attractive 
to multitudes of Americans, and wholly novel to the 
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English public, which had already given to Longfellow 
greater favor than it had ever shown to Tennyson. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish (1858) was a semi- 
humorous poem of colonial days, also in hexameters. 
In Tales of a Wayside Inn (1863), the expedient 
was adopted of embodying, as tales told at a chance 
gathering in an old inn at Sudbury, several long 
poems on various subjects. Two additional series 
have since appeared. Mr. Longfellow's distinctively 
American poems closed with The New England 
Tragedies (1868), two stern colonial dramas; and in 
1871, having published The Divine Tragedy, a dra- 
matic account of the crucifixion of Christ, the author 
united the two last-mentioned works and The Golden 
Legend in a single volume entitled Christus. They 
make a symmetrical whole, but the idea of connecting 
them was probably conceived after the issue of the 
earliest part. The Hanging of the Crane, a brief 
domestic poem, made a sumptuous illustrated volume 
in 1874; and the next year the poet read at the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation at Bowdoin a remark- 
able poem, Morituri Salutamus, which, unlike most 
occasional pieces, was great and noble, because of the 
author’s intense personal feelingin the event. Flower 
de Luce, Aftermath, The Masque of Pandora, Keramos, 
and Ultima Thule were later books; In the Harbor 
and Michel Angelo posthumous. Throughout all 
Longfellow’s poetry the prevailing marks are grace 
and beauty, warmed by a greater human sympathy than 
is displayed in the writings of the majority of eminent 
poets. 

Though they are only three in all, the prose volumes 
of Mr. Longfellow deserve to rank with the best of 
American books. Daintinessis their prevailing charac- 
teristic. Outre-Mer (1835) is a collection of sketches of 
travel, with special attention tothe romantic features of 
continental life. Hyperion (1839) is a rounded and 
interesting romance, with a quaintness which is not arti- 
ficial. It isa wonderful example of the beauty ofthe En- 
glish language. Kavanagh (1849) is a shorter tale, writ- 
ten in a more popular, but idyllic, style. It should be 
mentioned that an essay on Anglo-Saxon literature, 
published more than forty years ago, gave the first con- 
siderable impulse to the study of that language, in which 
American scholars have since done more work than 
their English contemporaries. 

All through his poetry Mr. Longfellow shows the in- 
fluence of his familiar acquaintance with foreign liter- 
ature, and almost all of his collected volumes have 
contained a few translations. Inthe autumn of 1867, 
a volume a month, appeared his translation of the 
Divine Comedy of Dante, of which he had long been 
a profound student. It closely follows the metre of the 
original, line by line ; and may be said to have short- 
ened the reign of the old-fashioned loose school of 
translators, like Chapman, Dryden, and Pope. The 
spirit as well as the form of the original is preserved ; 
and Mr. Longfellow, besides giving a version of Dante 
which is incomparably superior to its predecessors, has 
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influenced, by his work, quite a body of American 
literalists. This fidelity and sympathy is gained, how- 
ever, at the expense of tripping ease of language, and 
the translation must be considered rather hard reading, 
a circumstance partly due to the frequent presence of 
the feminine ending of the verse. 

Primer of American Literature. 


A POET’S AFFLICTION. 


The sore affliction that has befallen Mr. T. B. Aldrich, 
the poet-editor of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, will set flow- 
ing for his consolation a deep and broad river of public 
sympathy. It is reported from Boston that Mr. Ald- 
rich has come into a bequest of $70,000. Some men 
would not be cast down by such a stroke of fortune, 
but Mr. Aldrich is not of them. He has gone on 
record as holding the conviction that, so far as a poet 
is concerned, money is an exceedingly evil root. 
What then must be his anguish at having $70,000 
thrown upon his hands! The conviction in question 
he has expressed in a poem addressed to the rare and 
radiant Goddess of Poetry. Listen to him: 


A man should live in a garret, I think, 

And have few friends and be poorly clad, 
With an old hat stopping the wind in the chink 
To keep the goddess constant and glad, 


Of course beyond everything else in the world, the 
charming poet who has sung his way into countless 
hearts desires to keep ‘‘the goddess’’ constant and 
glad, since a goddess that was not constant but incon- 
stant, not glad but glum, would be fatal to his divine 
art. But there is the $70,000! Certainly no man, 
poet or no poet, who has any sense of the fitness of 
things, can live in a garret or wear shabby clothes or 
circumvent the glazier on $70,000. And how is a 
person with $70,000 to prevent his friends from being 
few? In view of this distressing state of things, a 
popular subscription ought to be started for Mr. Ald- 
rich’s benefit. Seventy of the public-spirited men of 
Boston have only to agree, each for himself, to relieve 
him of $1,000, and the bequest cannot do him any ill. 
Who will move in the matter ? N.Y. Tribune. 


A FAIRY TALE. 


“* On court, hélas ! aprés la vérité ; 
Ah! croyez-moi, [ erreur a son mérite.” 
VOLTAIRE. 


Curled in a maze of dolls and bricks, 
I find Miss Mary, @/at six, 
Blonde, blue-eyed, frank, capricious, 
Absorbed in her first fairy book, 
From which she scarce can pause to look, 
Because it’s “ so delicious.” 
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“Such marvels, too. A crystal Boat, 
In which they cross a magic moat, 
That’s smooth as glass to row on— 
A Cat that brings all sorts of things ; 
And see, The Queen has angel wings— 
Then Ogre comes ”’—and so on. 


What trash it is! How sad to find 
(Dear Moralist !) the childish mind 
So active and so pliant, 
Rejecting themes in which you mix 
Fond truths and pleasing facts, to fix 
On tales of Dwarf and Giant ! 


In merest prudence men should teach, 
That cats mellifluous in speech, 
Are painful contradictions ; 
That science ranks as monstrous things, 
Two pairs of upper limbs ; so wings— 
F’en angels’ wings !—are fictions : 


Thatthere’s no giant now but steam ; 
That life, although ‘an empty dream,” 
Is scarce a “ Land of Fairy,” 
“Of course I said all this ?”” Why, no; 
I did a thing far wiser, though, 
I read the tale with Mary. 


Austin Dobson. 


H. H. 


What was she most like? Was she like the wind, 
Fresh always, and untired, intent to fird 

New fields to penetrate, new heights to gain ; 
Scattering all mists with sudden, radiant wing ; 
Stirring the languid pulses; quickening 

The apathetic mood, the weary brain ? 


Or was she like the sun, whose gift of cheer 
Endureth for all seasons of the year, 
Alike in winter’s cold, orsummer’s heat ? 
Or like the sea, which brings its gifts from far, 
And still, wherever want and straitness are, 
Lays down a sudden largess at their feet ? 


Or was she like a wood, where light and shade, 
And sound and silence, mingle unafraid ; 

Where mosses cluster, and, in coverts dark, 
Shy blossoms court the brief and wandering air, 
Mysteriously sweet; and here and there 

A firefly flashes like a sudden spark ? 


Or like a willful brook, which laughs and leaps 
All unexpectedly, and never keeps 

The course predicted, as it seaward flows ? 
Or like a stream-fed river, brimming high ? 
Or like a fruit, where those who love descry 

A pungent charm no other flavor knows ? 


I cannot find her type: in her were blent 
Each varied and each fortunate element 
Which souls combine, with something all her own— 
Sadness and mirthfulness, a chorded strain, 
The tender heart, the keen and searching brain, 
The social zest, the power to live alone. 


Comrade of comrades—giving man the slip 

To seek in Nature truest comradeship, 
Tenacity and impulse ruled her fate, 

This grasping firmly what that flashed to feel— 

The velvet scabbard and the sword of steel, 
The gift to strongly love, to frankly hate! 


Patience as strong as was her hopefulness ; 
A joy in loving which grew never less 

As years went on and age drew gravely nigh; 
Vision which pierced the veiling mists of pain, 
And saw beyond the mortal shadows plain 

The eternal day-dawn broadening in the sky ; 


The love of Doing, and the scorn of Done ; 
The playful fancy, which, like glittering sun, 
No chill could daunt, no loneliness could smother. 
Upon her ardent pulse Death’s chillness lies ; 
Closed the brave lips, the merry, questioning eyes. 
She was herself !-- there is not such another. 
Susan Coolidge in the Christian Union. 


H. H.’S THE PRINCE’S LITTLE SWEET- 
HEART. 


The Prince’s Little Sweetheart, one of the last 
sketches from her pen, published in the May number 
of the Century, was a fanciful little tale, which pro- 
voked widespread comment and discussion. Oddly 
enough, its readers were everywhere divided into two 
distinct classes,—one regarding it as an absurd and 
unmeaning fable, the other reading a deep meaning 
in the quaint story, whose simple pathos went to their 
hearts. As I started to leave her after a little afternoon 
call one day early in July, the story somehow came 
into my mind, and I said, a little awkwardly: ‘Oh, 
by the way, Mrs. Jackson! That story of yours in 
the May Century. I wanted to tell you that I under- 
stood and liked it. It seems to me to voice the con- 
centrated tragedy of young wifehood.” ‘It is the 
oddest thing in the world about that story,’’ she earn- 
estly rejoined. ‘I believe I have never in my life 
written anything of which I have heard so much. 
Letters have been pouring in upon me ever since. 
Some beg me to explain its meaning and others thank 
me for it. I have just received a letter from Miss—— 
(mentioning a famous writer in the East), and she de- 
clares that it is the best thing I have ever written. 
Now the truth of the whole matter is, that story was a 
dream. It occurred after my accident last year, and 
in my own house at Colorado Springs. I dreamed it all 
out, every detail, just as I afterward wroteit. And the 
strange part of it was, that when I woke up I saw the 
little sweetheart standing before me in her homely 
brown gown and with her pitiful little face, as plainly as 
I see you at thismoment. But while I looked at her 
she faded away and was gone. It was the most singu- 
lar experience I ever had in my life.” 

Correspondent of the Overland Monthly. 
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REVIEWS. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF ABOLITIONISTS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN BROWN, LIBERATOR OF 
KANSAS, AND MARTYR OF VIRGINIA. Edited by F. B. 
Sanborn, 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.47. 


THE GRIMKE SISTERS: Sarah and Angelina Grimké, 
the First American Women Advocates of Abolition and 
Women’s Rights. By Catherine H. Birney. 16mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Mr. Sanborn’s Life of John Brown tells the whole 
story of that heroic man and his extraordinary deeds, 
The story has been told again and again by friends 
and by enemies, by those who thought Brown inspired, 
by those who thought him a villain, and by those who 
thought him mad. Now his character and his acts 
can be judged fairly. He has been dead a quarter of 
a century; the freedom of the slaves, for which he 
died, has been accomplished ; and the record of his 
whole life, gathered in great part from his own letters, 
has been made public by one of his most trusted 
friends. Love of freedom was in John Brown's blood ; 
he came of a race of strong, hard working, religious 
men, who hated oppression, and fought against it. 
He was a born Puritan, soldier and fanatic. He be- 
lieved that God called him to destroy slavery in the 
United States, and he had no hesitation in obeying 
that call. He was a man of great humanity and ten- 
derness of feeling. He loved his home, his wife, his 
twenty children, and all their children. They were 
one great clan, believing in the same principles, gov- 
erned by the same motives. Nothing could be more 
simple, straightforward and affectionate than John 
Brown’s letters, even those written in the most peril- 
ous and exciting seasons of his adventurous career. 
Mr. Sanborn has made a wonderful and thrilling story 
of John Brown’s pioneer life in the Adirondacks, his 
wild and daring adventures in Kansas, where he fought 
the border ruffians.and saved Kansas from slavery, 
and of his deliberately planned attack on Harper's 
Ferry, where he was captured and hanged. From 
his youth he had believed himself chosen by God to 
overthrow slavery in the United States; his prayers 
and his meditations led him to consecrate himself to 
this work. This was the ultimate aim of his business, 
of everything which he did, to acquire the means of 
fulfilling his mission. Twenty years before his attack 
on Harper’s Ferry, he had made a definite plan of 
attacking slavery in one of its strongholds, and he 
waited only for the time and means. 

The whole early history of Kansas, when it was the 
battleground where slavery and freedom fought for the 
control of the country, is full of tumult and passion, 
of romance and violence, of plots and heroism and 
recklessness, and through all the disturbance and 
madness the free state men worked, and raised money 
and sent out settlers and conquered at last. Mr. San- 
born says that, in the long contest against slavery, of 
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which the Kansas war was only one stage, the Brown 
family was a distinct party. John Brown, his father 
and his children, were an active anti-slavery force 
before Garrison was known, and they “continued in 
the service till the freedom of the slaves was assured. 
There was no discharge in that war, for the Brown 
family. As one generation passed away, another took 
its place ; and when the struggle became one of arms, 
the sons replaced each other in the fight, as the child- 
ren of the old clansman in Scott’s romance came 
forward to die, one by one, for their chieftain.’’ This 
explains John Brown's life, his singleness of purpose, 
his unselfishness. He was an instrument in God’s 
hands, and he shrank from nothing which he believed 
God commanded. He trusted absolutely in God, and 
had no care for his own fortunes or his own life. Mr. 
Sanborn is convinced that Brown saved Kansas, and 
so put a check to the aggressions of the slave power ; 
and that his death was one of the chief forces in over- 
throwing slavery. It maybeso. The evidence is full, 
and the reader can judge for himself. He can decide 
for himself, too, the long unsettled questions of who 
were John Brown’s friends, and how much they knew 
of his Virginia plans. Mr. Sanborn has put the whole 
case before the public. A great deal of it is of sin- 
gular interest and of historical value; and the one 
dominant figure was unquestionably a great man, a 
hero, strong and simple, a martyr for the sake of free- 
dom, an utterly obedient servant of the God whom he 
consistently worshiped. In him was no trace of the 
adventurer or of the madman. In this Life, Mr. San- 
born has done him a service worthy of their friendship. 
The book is admirably arranged with dates at the 
head of each page, and an index. 

Sarah and Angelina Grimké were women of remark- 
able moral courage and independence of character. 
They were daughters of John Fanchereau Grimké, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of South Carolina, and a 
rich and influential man. Sarah was the sixth child, 
and Angelina the fourteenth; but the difference in 
their ages seemed to draw them even closer together, 
as Sarah had a motherly care over the younger sister. 
They were in an exclusive, fashionable, slavehold- 
ing society, but to Sarah slavery was always a dread- 
ful thing. When she was only five years old, she saw 
a woman servant terribly whipped, and she ran from 
the house sobbing, and was found by her nurse ona 
wharf begging the captain of a vessel to take her away 
to some place where such things were not done. Not 
many years after, she defied the law by teaching her 
little waiting maid to read, and her entreaties and re- 
proaches to the rest of the family were incessant. They 
thought slavery was right, and they did not care at all 
for the suffering of the blacks. Sarah was wretched, 
but apparently helpless. The household was not a 
happy one; the members of the family thought they 
loved one another, but there was no harmony among 
them. Sarah and Angelina were excitable, and with 
strong wills. They clung together and went through 
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various intense religious experiences. Sarah was in 
a most distressing mental condition for years. She 
sought peace in one denomination after another, but 
did not find it till late in life. The two sisters were 
absolutely courageous. They did whatever they be- 
lieved to be their duty. They gave up home and 
friends, in order to preach anti-slavery and woman’s 
rights. They were prominent figures among the early 
abolitionists. Their enthusiasm and intensity of feel- 
ing led them to many needless sacrifices, and to 
many foolish acts; buttheir motives were always 
right. When Angelina, at twenty-three, became 
a Quaker, she destroyed all her novels, includ- 
ing Scott’s, and used her valuable laces and 
finery to stuff a cushion, putting with them a paper 
explaining why she did so. Religion was a 
severe thing to these earnest women, and it must 
have made them very disagreeable for many years. 
The only regular attendants of the Quaker meeting 
to which Angelina, as a new convert went, were two 
old men, who never spoke to each other, as there was 
a bitter feud between them. Angelina felt it to be her 
duty to reconcile them, and gallantly undertook the 
task, with the natural result of making matters worse. 

The record of the lives and labors of these sisters 
is the story of the horrors of slavery, of the prejudice 
against the abolitionists, of the insults and injustice 
they endured, and of their persistent determination to 
be heard. In 1838 Angelina was married to Theo- 
dore D. Weld, and from that time the sisters had a 
happy home. They lived, as they always had done, 
with extreme plainness, in order to have as much as 
possible to give away. They practised what they 
taught. Their black servant, an old slave of the 
family who had found her way to them, sat at their 
table and was treated as an equal. They took up new 
ideas, and tried to reduce living to its simplest form. 
At one time they had only a vegetable diet ; at another 
they cooked only once a week, preparing enough on 
that day to last for seven days ; they took all food cold. 
They were fond of flowers, but thought it wrong to spend 
time in cultivating them, or for any selfish gratification. 
In the autumn of 1854 the family moved to Eagleswood, 
and took charge of the once famous school there. 
Sarah, at the age of sixty-one, took French lessons daily, 
in order to teach that language by modern methods, and 
with a correct accent. All mental trouble about sal- 
vation had passed away from the sisters. They were 
devoutly religious, but at peace about God and their 
own souls. They labored for the slave until his eman- 
cipation came, and then for the freedman, and always 
for the “‘ emancipation of woman.”’ Their life was a 
constant pouring out of love and service for all who 
were within their reach. 

The war brought the Grimké family in Charleston 
to poverty; but Mr. Weld and the sisters, who had 
then removed to Hyde Park, Mass., forgot all the 
unkindness they had suffered from the family, and 
helped them to the extent of their own limited ability. 
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The family history after the war has strange, dram- 
atic, tragic chapters, which are told by the biographer 
in a few exceedingly interesting pages, and which 
show the absolute sincerity of the two noble sisters. 
They were tried by a test, compared with which a den 


_of lions would have been child’s play, and their souls 


never flinched, though the body grew weak from the 
strain. And so they went on in the path that Christ 
has pointed out. They did not adapt his teaching to 
modern requirements, or to their own wishes; they 
believed that he knew what he was talking about and 
meant what he said, and they did not permit the ways 
of the world to obscure the light and the way which 
he claimed to be. Their old ageis alovely, unworldly 
picture, though it is not quite in accordance with the 
conventional ideas of the dignity that should belong 
to old age. They served to the last. Sarah died 
peacefully and happily in December, 1873, aged eighty- 
one, and Mrs. Weld died in October, 1879, aged 
seventy-four. Her biographer says that ‘she lived 
the life and died the death of a saint.” 

Apart from the personal interest which Sarah and 
Angelina Grimké inspire, this biography has a special 
value. It shows what is now almost forgotten,—the 
hostility that churches and society manifested towards 
abolitionists, or any discussion of slavery. North and 
South were alike bitter and unjust, and there was little 
to choose between the different religious denomina- 
tions, as regards illiberality and a want of practical 
Christianity. The Friends appear rather worse than 
others, but that is because the Grimké sisters came into 
intimate relations with that sect. And through all the 
tumults outside, and the trials within, these two brave 
women followed the highest guide they knew; they 
trusted God; they prayed with all their might, and 
they acted in accordance with the convictions that 
seemed to be answers to their prayers. They were 
willing to be martyrs, but Heaven was kind, and gave 
them at last peace and love. 

Boston Advertiser. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER: HIS CLIENTS, CARES, AND 
Work. By George Rae, author of Bullion’s Letters to 
a Bank Manager. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$2.50; by mail, $2.63. 
“An experience of forty years’’ is, as Mr. Rae informs 
us on the title-page, embodied in this volume. Those 
forty years, we may add, have placed him in the very 
first rank of those skilled in the direction of the busi- 
ness on which he writes. Such experience is always 
most valuable to the possessor; but a similar readi- 
ness to impart the results of it to others is most rare. 
The manner in which Mr. Rae has carried on his 
occupation, and his feelings with respect to it, had 
better be told in his own words: ‘‘ So far from the 
control or management of a bank being a thing which 
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any one can understand at sight, there is perhaps no 
business more difficult of ready grasp. I have given 
a long business life to the practice and study of it, but 
do not look upon my education as even yet complete. 
Every now and again I still come upon something 
new—some fresh ‘ wrinkle’—some side-light, which 
goes to enlarge or qualify, sometimes to upset, old 
and cherished impressions, and to divest experience 
of finality’ (p. 281). A man who can express himself 
thus with respect to his occupation shows that he has 
the true faculty of a learner. Mr. Rae shows also 
throughout his pages that he possesses the true faculty 
of a teacher—a teacher who has the lesson which is 
perhaps the most difficult in the world to impart, 
instruction in the perpetual practice of common sense. 
For this is the substance of Mr. Rae’s attractive little 
volume. It consists of a series of precepts, directions 
for the conduct of daily life ; but, though minute and 
exact, these are never sententious ; though deep and 
serious, they are never dull. The method by which 
Mr. Rae has attained so difficult and yet so desirable 
a result as to write a book on business matters which 
may yet be studied with pleasure by the ordinary 
reader is this, that he has put the same straightforward 
earnestness into his book as he has done into the 
conduct of his own affairs; while the remarkably 
judicious and skillful selection of mottoes to his chap- 
ters shows not only a very unusual course of reading 
among the too much forgotten worthies of English 
literature, but great refinement of taste. Mr. Rae dis- 
cusses in his volume not only the details of banking 
business, but the principles on which the business 
should be carried on. The examples which Mr. Rae 
gives of different classes of traders, of their means and 
of the different degrees of credit to be given them, are 
exceedingly well chosen. It would be very desirable 
that his remarks on the Bank Act of 1844, contained 
at p. 299, urging a very simple alteration in it, so that 
“the measure shall be rendered self-acting, and not, 
as at present, self-destructive,’ should receive the 
attention they deserve. We shall conclude our notice 
of Mr. Rae’s interesting and suggestive book with the 
following extract from it, which exemplifies fully the 
spirit in which it is written: ‘‘ Let your device as a 
banker be that of the strong man armed, and your 
motto AYE READY. You will not otherwise be pre- 
pared, at all points and at all times, to encounter and 
overcome the difficulties which may be in store for 
English banking in the large uncertainties of the 
future. Above all things, in the regulation of your 
finances, place no reliance on the chapter of accidents 
for seeing you through. ‘ He digs in sand and lays 
his beams in water,’ says Feltham, ‘ who builds upon 


events which no man can be master of.’”’ 
Atheneum. 





If love, joy, laughter, sorrow please my mind, 
Love, joy, grief, laughter in my books I find. 


Francis Bennoch, 
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SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. 


SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By Archibald 
Forbes, LL. D. No. 18, Harper’s Handy series. 
16mo, Sold by John Wanamaker, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 21 cents. 


That these Souvenirs of Dr. Forbes’s—all the war cor- 
respondents get to be Doctors of Law nowadays !— 
that these Souvenirs gathered from various parts of 
the world form an extremely entertaining volume, we 
think no one will deny. They are throughout fresh 
and readable; presenting impressions of great men 
and great events in a terse and simple style, never 
offensively egotistic ; setting forth some rather original 
observations on the social aspects of America and 
Australia with a kindliness that does not usually savor 
of patronage; and, in general, bringing us face to 
face with humanity in all conditions from emperor to 
miner, with the picturesque realism characteristic of 
“the special correspondent.”’ Some of the chapters 
making up the book have appeared in magazines and 
other periodicals ; some are now printed for the first 
time ; all have sufficient novelty to endure the test of 
more than one reading. 

Dr. Forbes’s sketch, or character-study of Skobe- 
leff, is admirably done. We see the famous general 
as he appeared at the Hotel Broft in Bucharest, “ six 
feet high, straight as a pine, the head carried high 
with a gallant, debonair fearlessness . . . a genial king 
of men:”’ 

No wonder that soldiers, friends, and women loved 
him! It was-impossible to know him, to have him 
smile on you with that sweet, grave smile of his, and 
not to love him. As I writeI see before me . . . the 
broad, lofty forehead shaded with the chestnut curls ; 
the clear, frank, manly blue eyes that met yours so 
stanchly ; the long, straight, decisive nose—the kind 
of nose Napoleon said he looked for among his offi- 
cers when he wanted to find a general ; the beautiful 
mouth, with its wonderful mobility of expression ; the 
well-turned compact chin, with the deep dimple in its 
centre. At this time he wore only whiskers and mus- 
tache—later in the campaign a silky chestnut beard 
flowed over his broad chest. I could not fancy this man 
a foreigner who sat by me talking in purest idiomatic 
English, of common English friends ; he looked to me 
like an English country gentleman of the best type— 
such a man as Miss Braddon has depicted in Lady 
Audley’s husband. It seemed to me that this young 
man—he was then scant thirty-five—had been every- 
where, seen everything, done everything, and read 
everything. 

And we have sight of him again as he leads the as- 
sault on the outer redoubt at Plevna. All his escort 
had been killed or wounded as he stood in the hail of 
bullets and watched his regiments melt away before 
the Turkish fire. The crucial moment came: 


Skobeleff had now in reserve but two battalions of 
riflemen, but they were picked men, the best soldiers 
in hiscommand. He closed his glass, he swung him- 
self into the saddle, his sword flashed from the scab- 
bard, his voice rang out loud, clear, and calm, as he 
galloped out to the front of the deployed riflemen, and 
bade his “‘ brothers ’’ to follow him. As he rode on he 
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gathered up and rallied the stragglers; he reached the 
wavering, fluctuating mass swaying there in the hell- 
fire, and sent thrilling and tingling through it the sub- 
lime inspiration of his own high courage. He caught 
up, as it were, the whole mass, and carried it bodily 
forward with a rush and a cheer. The whole redoubt 
was a pandemonium of flame and smoke out of which 
rose screams, shouts, cries of agony and defiance, along 
with the deep-mouthed bellowing of the cannon, and 
the steady, awful, ruthless crash of the deadly rifle-fire. 
Skobeleff’s sword was cut in two in the middle, as he 
waved it above his head. Then, a moment later, just 
as he was gathering his horse together for the leap 
across the ditch, horse and man rolled together on the 
ground; the horse shot and done with, the man alive 
and unharmed. Skobeleff sprang nimbly to his feet with 
a shout ; the men he led responded ; then with a sharp, 
savage yell, the whole mass of men streamed after the 
white-coated leader, across the ditch, up the face, over 
the parapet, and swept down into the redoubt like a 
whirlwind. There ensued a few fierce moments of 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting ; then numbers and 
the bayonet had done their work, and a hoarse shout 
told that Skobeleff had captured the Krishine redoubt, 
and that at last one of the most important defences 
of Plevna was in the hands of the Russians. 


In discussing Social Australia, Dr. Forbes makes 
out a gratifying picture. ‘‘ Socially,’’ he says, ‘‘ money 
will do very much in America ; judiciously expended, 
I think it will do even more in England; in the way 
of sheer purpose of social recognition it will do curi- 
ously little in Australia."" Domestic thrift is character- 
istic of the Australians, who, however, crave fine 
houses ; and as fine houses are expensive luxuries in 
the Australian capitals, the family bent on retrench- 
ment would better look elsewhere for an abiding place. 
But the well-accredited visitor is sure to have a good 
time; and he will find that the Australian ladies 
“sparkle as perhaps not even the American lady 
sparkles.’’ Moreover, ‘‘the decorum of social life in 
Australia is marked and beautiful."’. Nor is the pict- 
ure of social life in America less pleasing, as Dr. 
Forbes describes it in its ‘‘ three great centres '"—New 
York, Boston, and Washington. New York society, 
it seems, is the gayest, the most complex, the fitfullest, 
and the most piquant. It costs ‘‘consumedly,” but 
“it has a wonderful lambent kind of charm for a per- 
son fresh to it; and it is not so very hollow.” As for 
Boston—‘' Boston sets its handsome composed face 
resolutely against ostentation. Life there has a savor, a 
brightness, and a purposefulness of its own.’’ “ It is 
the city of the wits. . .. A dom mot from the lips of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes—and he makes don mots with 
a clean-cut, facile grace that is peculiar to himself—is 
received with a hushed intensity of respectful interest." 
‘* The characteristics of the Washington inner circle, 
which it must be understood is, in a certain sense, the 
sublimation of all society throughout the Union, are 
clean cut. Its fashion is to be well informed as well 
as well educated.’’ ‘‘ At Newport people play with the 
fancy of being in Arcady, but it is an Arcady peopled 
by Watteau shepherdesses.”” We have touched upon 
but a small part of the contents of Dr. Forbes’s book. 
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He tells us with engratiating candor of how he became 
a war correspondent; pays an elegant tribute to the 
memory of poor MacGahan; relates a funny story of 
how a custom-house officer frrom San Francisco 
“shadowed” the passengers on a Pacific steamer; 
describes with proper modesty how he was inter- 
viewed by the Emperor of Russia; and winds up 
with an account of a Christmas in the Khyber Pass. 

Literary World. 


STORIES OF INVENTION. 


STORIES OF INVENTION TOLD By INVENTORS. Col- 
lected and edited by E. E. Hale. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents, 

It is the singular merit of E. E. Hale’s pen, that it 

appeals with equal force to young people and schol- 

arly minds. Very few really eminent scholars know 
how to write for anybody, save scholars—a very small 
fraction of the community. Others seem to address 
the young only, and those who write chiefly for amuse- 
ment or entertainment may well be left out of the 
present consideration. Now, it is a safe rule to lay 
down that no one isa good writer for young people or 

‘‘the general reader,’’ who could not, if he chose, 

instruct also and delight the professional classes. Mr. 

Hale possesses these qualities in a very eminent 

degree. Instead of divorcing high scholarship from 

social life, he combines the two. Instead of treating 
young readers and plain people as ignorant, he takes 
them into his confidence, and deals with them on 
terms of equality. Instead of telling them how he pro- 
duces, he gives them the result of his thinking and 
planning and reading in the simplest possible form 
for profit and pleasure, to delight and to instruct. 

This is illustrated by his capital series of five volumes 

just concluded. They are entitled Stories of War, 

told by Soldiers, Stories of the Sea, told by Sailors, 

Stories of Adventure, told by Adventurers, Stories of 

Discovery, told by Discoverers, and Stories of Inven- 

tions, told by Inventors. It is the purpose of these 

eminently popular and acceptable volumes, to let the 
stories of enterprise and endurance be told by the 
men themselves, or by their friends, and thus to lead 
the reader to the perusal of original documents or first- 
hand accounts. The concluding volume, on Inven- 
tion, tells the stories of Archimedes, Roger Bacon, 

Benvenuto Cellini, Bernard Palissy, Benjamin Frank- 

lin, and other experimenters of the eighteenth century, 

James Watt, Robert Fulton, George Stephenson, Eli 

Whitney, James Nasmyth, Sir Henry Bessemer, and 

Charles Goodyear. In the article on Archimedes the 

account of Plutarch is quoted at large; Cellini is pre- 

sented from his autobiography, and as nearly as can 
be done the handy little volume of about three hun- 
dred pages is an autobiographical encyclopedia of 
inventions for boys and girls, and the older people 
who have not become too stale. The entire series is 
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admirable for popular libraries and general circula- 
tion, and will lead many a reader, young or old, a long 
step onward and upward. A man of affairs, or a stu- 
dent wearied out by labor and friction, will find rest 
and recreation in Mr. Hale’s excellent stories of war, 
adventure, discovery, inventions, and the sea. 
Beacon. 


MR. HOWELLS’ LAST NOVEL. 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. By W. D. Howells. 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


Every one appreciates the almost flawless finish of 
Mr. Howells’s literary workmanship, but it seems to us 
that the intrinsic capabilities of the material selected, 
and the amount of thought and insight involved in 
the author’s choice of theme, are not always ade- 
quately recognized. It is a mistake to dwell too 
forcibly on his artistic quality, for the effect is to class 
him with the mere genre painter, and we thus do less 
than justice to the powers of observation and reflec- 
tion that shape his fundamental purpose. He is not 
content with setting young men and women on 
the stage, and, after extricating them from more or 
less ingenious complications, bringing them to the 
haven of a well-assorted marriage, which, according 
to the canons of conventional fiction, is unvexed by 
those vicissitudes that make an earlier stage of life 
picturesque and memorable. Neither does he deem 
his duty done if, besides introducing us to engaging 
persons and exciting our interest in their doubtful 
fortunes, he is at pains to reproduce with minute 
fidelity the manners, etiquette, idioms and points of 
view peculiar to a given social medium. ‘“ These 
things, indeed,’’ he seems to say, not, of course, by 
precept, but example, “ ye ought with vigilance to do, 
yet not to leave some others undone.”’ His theory of 
the novel plainly agrees in one feature with George 
Eliot's, though it as obviously differs from hers in 
another, namely, in respect of the extent to which an 
author may interpret his characters instead of letting 
them reveal themselves. His books, like hers, are 
didactic, though their edifying intention is perhaps 
more adroitly and completely veiled. He believes 
that one aim (never to be obtruded, and, if art can 
compass a screen so perfect, undetected) of that form 
of composition which in our day far more truthfully 
than the drama holds a mirror up to life, should be to 
set the reader thinking, and thinking rightly, on some 
elusive yet important social fact, or some phase of 
conduct which, though exercising possibly a decisive 
influence on human happiness, has hitherto escaped 
rigid formulation by professional moralists. What 
we mean will be clear to any one who, when he next 
hears a story of Mr. Howells made a topic of discus- 
sion, will notice how insensibly one drifts from com- 
ments upon structure, characterization, and the trans- 
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cription of manners, into an earnest and not seldom 
an excited debate upon some social question, or moot 
point in ethics, whose gravity or urgency had not 
before been duly measured, or whose true solution 
had been missed. That such would be the ultimate 
effect of a performance on which some twelve months, 
let us say, of thought and work had been expended, 
was, we may be sure, the author’s hope; and our own 
failure to discern it, while immersed in the delight of 


-perusal, is the conclusive voucher of the artist’s com- 


petence. 

In Mr. Howells’s latest novel, The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, the large and pregnant motive is no less 
worthy of remark than the grace of the embodiment. 
It was, in fact, a dual motive that the author had 
before him in the evolution of this story. He has 
undertaken to work out two problems, one social and 
one moral, both of which it is of undeniable moment 
to many persons to at least conceive correctly, even 
if they can advance no further toward elucidation of 
them. It is true that the problems have been stated 
before, but never, so far as we know, with so much 
precision and illumination. The social question for- 
mulated is just this: What is the nature and magni- 
tude of the barrier which in Boston society separates 
the children of a merchant who has made his money 
through the commercial channels of our day, from the 
grandchildren of a merchant who also rose from 
poverty to wealth under the commercial conditions 
that obtained in Massachusetts three-quarters of a 
century ago? Is it true that the interposition of a 
single generation suffices to erect an impassable wall 
of caste, that it engenders differences of temperament, 
training, and equipment, that, because often impalpa- 
ble, are not less ineffaceable ? To be glad that such 
differences exist is, of course, to be a snob ; but to point 
out that they exist—if in sober truth they do—is the 
business of a social student, that is to say, a novelist. 
Nor will it do for those who do not live in Boston to 
dismiss the subject airily, and remind us that from the 
transcendent point of view of English gentlemen, 
with their traditional conception of what constitutes 
good family, the Bostonian distinction between the 
children and the grandchildren of people in trade, 
would seem absurdly wire-drawn. What an English- 
man might think, is not at all to Mr. Howells’s purpose. 
What concerns him is the thought and feeling on the 
subject, avowed or smothered, of the Boston readers 
for whom he primarily writes. Whether the social 
gulf in question can be bridged, and if so, how, or 
whether it represents a divergence in conformity with 
the inevitable course of things, and no more to be 
evaded than an iron law of nature—these, as the 
novelist has noticed, are inquiries of a very real and 
poignant interest to a multitude of aspiring, or shall 
we say restless men and women, who find themselves 
confronted by the specific Boston type of social dis- 
crimination. Whether the problem can be solved, 
and whether for those who find it in their path it is 
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worth solving, the reader of Silas Lapham will be im- 
pelled and assisted to determine for himself, 

A nice point in morals, also, is raised and con- 
sidered in this book. It is a point which, if not 
deliberately discussed, must have been suggested to 
the imagination or the conscience in a large propor- 
tion of the many households that include two or more 
young women of nearly the same age. Suppose a 
young man, being mistakenly believed to be devoted 
to one of two sisters, wins her heart, but turns out to 
be in love with the other after all? What ought the 
latter to do? Ninety-nine novelists out of a hundred 
would say that she ought to sacrifice herself and bend 
all her energies to effecting a marriage between the 
young man and her sister, thus at one stroke contriv- 
ing to make three human beings miserable. We 
need not say that in life a much more sensible adjust- 
ment of the difficulty would be hit upon. How Mr. 
Howells deals with it, we leave the reader to find out. 
It suffices for our purpose to point out that the entan- 
glement which forms the moral pivot of his story is by 
no means inconceivable, if it be in fact uncommon. 
When it does occur, it is of manifest importance that 
conduct should be swayed by sound notions of human 
duty, and not by harmful affectations of sainthood. 
Creatures not too good for daily food, such are the 
beings whom Mr. Howells has striven to transplant 
into his pages from the living world in which he 
watches them. 

It is because Mr. Howells’ diction is so nearly per- 
fect, and is so worthy to be made a subject of close 
study, that we are justified in marking a single grave 
slip of the pen. It must be an unintentional trans- 
gression, for we cannot suppose that the author would 
impute a solecism to Mr. Bromfield Corey, who repre- 
‘sents the acme of Boston culture and refinement. 
Yet no less a person is twice suffered to use “don’t” 
for ‘‘doesn’t,’’ as if don’t were a permissible third 
person singular of the indicative. In the subjunctive 
“the don't’? would, of course, be strictly, though 
pedantically accurate, and we will not cavil at the 
-author’s use of the phrase after “if.” But ‘“‘don’t” 
in the indicative! Why, one of the novelist’s own 
characters, Mrs. Lapham, faulty as her language 
‘was in other directions, could, by virtue of her experi- 
ence in school teaching, have given Mr. Corey a les- 
-son on that point. N.Y. Sun. 


UNCLE JACK, AND OTHER STORIES. 


UncLE JACK, AND OTHER STORIES. By Walter 
Besant. No. 16, Harper's Handy series, 16mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 
cents. 

Mr. Walter Besant’s stories, whether long or short, 

are sure to be interesting and to have good work in 

ithem. He is perhaps the only living Englishman 
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who can write short stories as complete and well- 
proportioned as are the best American short stories ; 
and this is the more remarkable because his novels 
are, as a rule, very good. In this volume are col- 
lected three stories, Uncle Jack, Sir Jocelyn’s Cap, and 
A Glorious Fortune ; and they are all fresh and new, 
as regards the central idea. Uncle Jack sets out like 
the conventional stories of mysterious long-lost rela- 
tives suddenly turning up with immense fortunes, 
but it soon appears that Jack is anything but the con- 
ventional uncle. This story, we imagine, would 
dramatize well with a little alteration, and it is well 
furnished with droll situations and sterling characters, 
Mr. Besant says that he is indebted to Mr. Walter 
Herries Pollock for the conception which underlies 
Sir Jocelyn’s Cap. The subject is certainly an un- 
hackneyed one. It is an adaptation of the Oriental 
myth of djinn, who were slaves of some ring, lamp, 
or other article possessed by a mortal. Here we are 
presented with the queer conception of an ancestral 
spirit, who has served so long as the slave of a cap 
that his faculties are wearing out. The consequence 
is, that he is no longer able to obey the commands of 
the owner of the magic cap completely. He does his 
best, but his wits are enfeebled, and he commits a 
number of astonishing and disastrous blunders plung- 
ing his master at length into a sea of troubles. The 
idea of the decrepit djinn is well worked out, and the 
story amusing. A Glorious Fortune is the story of a 
weak, unstable fellow, who runs away from a nagging 
wife in London and goes to America, where he drifts, 
finally, into a desolate ranch in Oregon, and there 
solaces himself with whiskey. Meantime, he has been 
writing regularly to a little daughter left behind, tell- 
ing her of an imaginary fortune he has made. A 
wandering ‘‘sport’’ steals his money and letters, goes 
to England and personates him, with various results: 
A curious study in this tale is the cranky philosopher, 
who believes that he has disproved the sphericity of 
the earth, and whose ‘‘school’’ consists of himself 
and one other man, The whole narrative is full of 
unexpected turns, and all the stories are in Mr. 
Besant’s well-known brilliant style. M. Y. Tribune. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


A Famity AFFAIR. By Hugh Conway. 16mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, Leisure Hour series, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. Leisure Moment series, 25 
cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


A Family Affair may be said to give probably as good 
an opportunity of estimating its late author’s real 
capabilities in novel-writing, as could have been given 
had he lived. There is no mark either of hurry or 
of incompleteness about it, the story develops itself at 
ease and leisure within the compass of the usual three 
volumes, and the dialogue and writing generally 
appear to have been produced with alldue care. The 
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result will not be disrespectfully spoken of by any 
competent critic. As a specimen of the ordinary 
circulating library novel of the better class, A Family 
Affair deserves praise, and is certain to ‘‘ give satis- 
faction.”’ There is some originality and, at any rate 
for atime, not a little amusement in the sketches of 
the household of the Talberts. These are a pair of 
brothers in the most comfortable circumstances, and 
enjoying all possible advantages of education and 
social repute, who have gradually given themselves 
up to the minor cares of housekeeping after a fashion 
which would have exposed them in ruder days to the 
penalty of having a dish-clout pinned to their tails. 
While their beautiful niece, Beatrice Clauson, who 
has quarrelled with her father and stepmother, is stay- 
ing with them, a mysterious child arrives, directed to 
““Mr. Talbert,” by rail, and having been deserted in 
the carriage by its attendant. Probably the experi- 
enced novel :eader has not much difficulty in guess- 
ing to whom this child really belongs, and what is the 
nature of the plot which he will have before him—at 
least after a visit of the child’s nurse to Portland Prison. 
But, on the whole, the author keeps down the veil with 
ingenuity and success. That a distinguished Oxford 
coach should arrive and fall in love with Beatrice isa cir- 
cumstance so generally necessary that the mentioning 
of it cannot be considered to infringe the rule of not 
unduly laying bare plots. The dénouement is brought 
about by the half savage devotion of the above- 
mentioned nurse, a Calvinist of the extremesttype, and 
only here does Hugh Conway’s predilection for melo- 
drama break out. The whole book is exceedingly 
readable, the chief faults of it being, in the first place, 
that the effeminacy of the Talberts is too constantly 
dwelt on, so that its manifestations produce nearly the 
irritating effect of Carker’s smile in Dombey, and 
_ Pancks’s steam-engine performances in Little Dorrit ; 
in the second, that the author is prone to the man- 
nerism (rather irritating in the same way) of finishing 
up chapters or paragraphs with a kind of fointe, for- 
mulating generally something which he has already 
said particularly, These are not great faults. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to call A Family 
Affair a novel of the first class, or to think that the 
writer of it could ever have produced a novel of the 
first class. Nothing in its situations, its character 
drawing, or its style makes any distinct mark on the 
memory. We cannot conceive ourselves taking it up 
of free will and deliberate preference a second time. 
No part of it is, properly speaking, literature, but only 
very fair circulating library pastime. Its merits, as 
well as its defects, make it evident that, much as every 
one must regret a premature death, Mr. Fargus had 
nothing better to give the world than he gave it, and 
that in all probability he has escaped the most morti- 
fying of all literary fates—the gradual subsidence from 
wide popularity and great expectations, to a merely 
tolerated performance of respectable journey work. 
Academy. 
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PAGES FROM THE BOOKS. 


RUSKIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PRATERITA: Outlines of scenes and thoughts per- 
haps worthy of memory in my past life. By John 
Ruskin, LL. D. Chapters I-III. 8vo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, paper, each chapter 20 cents; by 
mail, 24 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SPRINGS OF WANDEL. 


I am, and my father was before me, a violent Tory of 
the old school (Walter Scott's school, that is to say, 
and Homer’s,) I name these two out of the number- 
less great Tory writers, because they were my own 
two masters. I had Walter Scott’s novels, and the 
Iliad (Pope’s translation), for my only reading when 
I was a child, on week-days: on Sundays their effect 
was tempered by Robinson Crusoe and the Pilgrim's 
Progress ; my mother having it deeply in her heart to 
make an evangelical clergyman of me. Fortunately, 
I had an aunt more evangelical than my mother ; 
and my aunt gave me cold mutton for Sunday's 
dinner, which—as I much preferred it hot—greatly 
diminished the influence of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and the end of the matter was, that I got all the noble 
imaginative teaching of Defoe and Bunyan, and yet— 
am not an evangelical clergyman. 

I had, however, still better teaching than theirs, 
and that compulsorily, and every day of the week. 

Walter Scott and Pope’s Homer were reading of 
my own election, but my mother forced me, by steady 
daily toil, to learn long chapters of the Bible by heart ; 
as well as to read it every syllable through, aloud, hard 
names and all, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, about 
once a year: and to that discipline—patient, accurate, 
and resolute—I owe, not only a knowledge of the 
book, which I find occasionally serviceable, but much 
of my general power of taking pains, and the best part 
of my taste in literature. From Walter Scott’s novels 
I might easily, as I grew older, have fallen to other 
people's novels; and Pope might, perhaps, have led 
me to take Johnson’s English, or Gibbon's, as types 
of language; but, once knowing the 32d of Deuter- 
onomy, the 119th Psalm, the 15th of 1st Corinthians, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and most of the Apoca- 
lypse, every syllable by heart, and having always a 
way of thinking with myself what words meant, it was 
not possible for me, even in the foolishest times of 
youth, to write entirely superficial or formal English ; 
and the affectation of trying to write like Hooker and 
George Herbert was the most innocent I could have 
fallen into. 

From my own chosen masters, then, Scott and 
Homer, | learned the Toryism which my best after- 
thought has only served to confirm. 

That is to say a most sincere love of kings, and 
dislike of everybody who attempted to disobey them. 
Only, both by Homer and Scott, I was taught strange 
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ideas about kings, which I find for the present much 

obsolete ; for, I perceived that both the author of the 
Iliad and the author of Waverley made their kings, 
or king-loving persons, do harder work than any- 
body else. Tydides or Idomeneus always killed 
twenty Trojans to other people’s one, and Redgaunt- 
let speared more salmon than any of the Solway 
fishermen, and—which was particularly a subject of 
admiration to me—I observed that they not only did 
more, but in proportion to their doings, got less than 
other people—nay, that the best of them were even 
ready to govern for nothing! and let their followers 
divide any quantity of spoil or profit. Of late it has 
seemed to me that the idea of a king has become 
exactly the contrary of this, and that it has been sup- 
posed the duty of superior persons generally to govern 
less, and get more, than anybody else. So that it 
was, perhaps, quite as well that in those early days 
my contemplation of existent kingship was a very 
distant one. 

The aunt who gave me cold mutton on Sundays 
was my father’s sister: she lived at Bridge-end, in 
the town of Perth, and had a garden full of goose- 
berry-bushes, sloping down to the Tay, with a door 
opening to the water, which ran past it, clear-brown 
over the pebbles three or four feet deep; swift-eddy- 
ing,—an infinite thing for a child to look down into. 

My father began business as a wine merchant, with 
no capital, and a considerable amount of debts 
bequeathed him by my grandfather. He accepted 
the bequest, and paid them all before he began to lay 
by anything for himself, for which his best friends 
called him a fool, and I, without expressing any 
opinion as to his wisdom, which I knew in such 
matters to be at least equal to mine, have written on 
the granite slab over his grave that he was ‘an 
entirely honest merchant.’’ As days went on, he was 
able to take a house in Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square, No. 54 (the windows of it, fortunately for me, 
commanded a view of a marvelous iron post, out of 
which the water-carts were filled through beautiful 
little trap-doors, by pipes like boa-constrictors ; and I 
was never weary of contemplating that mystery, and 
the delicious dripping consequent); and as years 
went on, and I came to be four or five years old, he 
could command a postchaise and pair for two months 
in the summer, by help of which, with my mother 
and me, he went the round of his country customers 
(who liked to see the principal of the house his own 
traveler) ; so that, at a jog-trot pace, and through the 
panoramic opening of the four windows of a post- 
chaise, made more panoramic still to me because my 
seat was a little bracket in front (for we used to hire 
the chaise regularly for the two months out of Long 
Acre, and so could have it bracketed and pocketed 
as we liked), I saw all the high-roads, and most of 
the cross ones, of England and Wales, and great part 
of lowland Scotland, as far as Perth, where every 
other year we spent the whole summer; and I used 
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to read the Abbot at Kinross, and the Monastery in 
Glen Farg, which I confused with ‘‘Glendearg,” and 
thought that the White Lady had as certainly lived 
by the streamlet in that glen of the Ochils, as the 
Queen of Scots in the island of Loch Leven. 

To my farther great benefit, as I grew older, I thus 
saw nearly all the noblemen’s houses in England; in 
reverent and healthy delight of uncovetous admira- 
tion,—perceiving, as soon as I could perceive any 
political truth at all, that it was probably much hap- 
pier to live in a small house, and have Warwick 
Castle to be astonished at, than to live in Warwick 
Castle and have nothing tobe astonished at ; but that, 
at all events, it would not make Brunswick Square in 
the least more pleasantly habitable, to pull Warwick 
Castle down. And, at this day, though I have kind 
invitations enough to visit America, I could not, even 
for a couple of months, live in a country so miserable 
as to possess no castles. * * * 


CITY BALLADS. 


City BALLApDs. By Will Carleton, author of Farm 
Ballads, Farm Legends, etc. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. Gilt 
edged, $2.00; by mail, $2.17. 


WEALTH. 


[From Arthur Selwyn’s Note-Book.] 

Here in The City I ponder, 

Through its long pathways I wander. 

These are the spires that were gleaming 

All through my juvenile dreaming. 
This is The Something I heard, far away, 
When, at the close of a tired Summer day, 
Resting from work on the lap of a lawn, 
Gazing to whither The Sun-god had gone, 
Leaving behind him his mantles of gold— 
This is The Something by which I was told: 

* Bend your head, dreamer, and listen— 

Come to my splendors that glisten ! 

Either to triumph they call you, 

Or to what worst could befall you!” 
This is The Something that thrilled my desires, 
When the weird Morning had kindled his fires, 
And the gray city of clouds in the east 
Lighted its streets as for pageant or feast, 

Whisp’ring—my spirit elating— 

“ Come to me, boy, I am waiting! 
Bring me your muscle and spirit and brain— 
Here to my glory-strewn, ruin-strewn plain!” 

Treading the trough of the furrow, 

Digging where life-rootlets burrow, 

Blade of the food-harvest swinging, 

In the barns toiling and singing, 

Breath of a hay-meadow smelling, 

Forest-trees loving and felling— 

Where’er my spirit was turning, 
Lived that mysterious yearning ! 
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When in the old country school-house I conned 
Legends of life in the broad world beyond— 
When in the trim hamlet-college I cast 
Wondering glances at days that were past— 
Ever I longed for the walls and the streets, 
And the rich conflict that energy meets ! 





So I have come: but The City is great, 
Bearing me down like a brute with its weight. 
So I have come: but The City is cold, 

And I am lonelier now than of old. 





Yet, ’tis the same restless story : 
Even to fail here were glory! 
Grand, to be part of this ocean 
Of matter and mind and emotion! 
Here flow the streams of endeavor, 
Cityward trending forever.— 
Wheat-stalks that tassel the field, 
Harvests of opulent yield, 
Grass-blades that fence with each other, 
Flower-blossoms—sister and brother— 
Roots that are sturdy and tender, 
Stalks in your thrift and your splendor, 
Mind that is fertile and daring, 
Face that true beauty is wearing— 
All that is strongest and fleetest, 
All that are dainty and sweetest. 
Look to the domes and the glittering spires, 
Waiting for you with majestic desires ! 
List to The City’s gaunt, thunderous roar, 
Calling and calling for you evermore ! 
Long in the fields you may labor and wait— 
You and your tribe may come early or late ; 
Beauty and excellence dwell and will dwell 
Oft amid garden and moorland and fell ; 
Long generations may hold them, 
Centuries oft can enfold them ; 
But the rich City’s they some time shall be, 
Sure as the spring is the food of the sea. 


[40m Farmer Harrington's Calendar.] 


SEPTEMBER 20, 18—, 


Wind in the south-west; weather wondrous fine ; 
Thermometer ’twixt seventy-eight and nine. 

Ground rather dry; sun flails us over-warm ; 

It’s most time for the equinoctial storm. 

Family healthy as could be desired ; 

Except we’re somewhat mind and body tired 

At moving over such a lengthy road, 

And settling down here in our town abode, 

And wrestling with the pains that filter through one 
When he gives up an old home for a new one. 


Old Calendar, you’ve always stood me true; 
Now I’ll change works, and do the same by you! 
You're just as good as when, with aching arm, 

I cleared and worked that eighty-acre farm ! 

And every night, in those hard, dear old days, 
*Twas one of my most unconditional ways, 
When to my labors I had said Good-night, 
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And recompensed my home-made appetite, 
And talked with Wife, and traded family views, 
And gathered all the latest township news, 

And dealt my sons a sly fraternal hit, 

And flirted with my daughters just a bit, 

And through the papers tried my way to see, 
So the world shouldn't slip out from under me, 
As I was saying—in those sweet old days, 
’Twas one of my most unconditional ways, 

To go to you, old book, before I’d sleep, 

And hand you over all the day to keep. 


I gave you up what weather I could find, 
Likewise the different phases of my mind ; 

What my hard hands from morn to night had done, 
And what my mind had been subsisting on ; 

What accidents had touched my brain with doubt, 
And what successes it had whittled out ; 

How well I had been able to control 

The weather fluctuations of my soul ; 

What progress or what failures I had made 

In spying round and stealing Nature's trade ; 

The seeds of actions planted long ago, 

And whether they had blossomed out or no ; 

And oft, from what you of the past could tell, 
I’ve learned to steer my future pretty well. 


And now I’M RICH (who ever thought ’twould be !) 
I'll stand by you, as you have stood by me ; 

And now I’m “City people’”—having moved 

(My circumstances suddenly improved) 

Into this town, with some quick-gotten pelf, 

To educate my children and myself, 

And give my wife, who has a pedigree, 

A chance to flutter round her family tree, 

And show her natural city airs and graces 

(Which didn’t “ take ’’ quite so well in country places)— 
Now we are here, old fellow, while we stay 

I'll give you all the news from day to day. 

I’ll find the good that in this city lurks, 

By regular, systematic, hard days’ works ; 

I'll rummage fearless round amongst the harm, 

As when I hoed up thistles on my farm ; 

Shake hands with Virtue, help Sin while I spurn it, 
And if there's anything to learn, I'll learnit. * * * 


STORIES OF INVENTION. 


STORIES OF INVENTION TOLD BY INVENTORS AND 
THEIR FRIENDS. Collected and edited by E. E. Hale. 
16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 

INTRODUCTION. 

There is, or is supposed to be, somewhere in Norfolk 

County in Massachusetts, in the neighborhood of the 

city of Boston, a rambling old house, which in its day 

belonged to the Oliver family. I am afraid they were 
most of them sad Tories in their time; and I am not 
sure but these very windows could tell the story of one 
or another brick-bat thrown through them, as one or 
another committee of the people requested one or 
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another Oliver, of the old times, to resign one or 
another royal commission. But a very peaceful 
Rowland has taken the place of those rebellious old 
Olivers. 

This comfortable old house is now known to many 
young people as the home of a somewhat garrulous 
old gentleman whom they call Uncle Fritz. His real 
name is Frederick Ingham. He has had a checkered 
life, but it has evidently been a happy one. Once he 
was in the regular United States Navy. For a long 
time he was a preacher in the Sandemanian connec- 
tion, where they have no ordained ministers. In 
Garibaldi’s time he was a colonel in the patriot service 
in Italy. In our civil war he held a command in the 
national volunteer navy ; and his scientific skill and 
passion for adventure called him at one time across 
“the Great American Desert,’’ and at another time 
across Siberia, in the business of constructing tele- 
graphs. In point of fact, he is not the relation of any 
one of the five-and-twenty young people who call 
him Uncle Fritz. But he pets them, and they pet him. 
They like to make him a regular visit once a week, as 
the winter goes by. And the habit has grown up, of 
their reading with him, quite regularly, on some sub- 
ject selected at their first meeting after they return 
from the country. Either at Lady Oliver's house, as 
his winter home is called, or at Little Crastis, where 
he spends his summers, those selections for reading 
have been made, which have been published in a 
form similar to that of the book which the reader 
holds in his hand. 

The reader may or may not have seen these books, 
—so much the worse for him if he have not,—but 
that omission of his may be easily repaired. There 
are four of them: Stories of War told by Soldiers; 
Stories of the Sea told by Sailors; Stories of Adven- 
ture told by Adventurers ; Stories of Discovery told 
by Discoverers. 

Since the regular meetings began, of which these 
books are the history, the circle of visitors has changed 
more or less, as most circles will, in five years. Some 
of those who met are now in another world. Some 
of the boys have grown to be so much like men, that 
they are “subduing the world,” as Uncle Fritz would 
say, in their several places, and that they write home, 
from other latitudes and longitudes, of the discoveries 
and adventures in which they have themselves been 
leaders. But younger sisters and brothers take the 
places of older brothers and sisters. ‘The club—for it 
really is one—is popular, Lady Oliver's house is large, 
and Uncle Fritz is hospitable. He says himself that 
there is always room for more; and Ellen Flaherty, 
or whoever else is the reigning queen in the kitchen, 
never complains that the demand is too great for her 
“‘ waffles.” 

Last fall, when the young people made their first 
appearance, the week before Thanksgiving day, after 
the new-comers had been presented to Uncle Fritz, 
and a chair or two had been brought in from the 
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dining-room to make provision for the extra number 
of guests, it proved that, on the way out, John Coram, 
who is Tom Coram’s nephew, had been talking with 
Helen, who is one of the old Boston Champernoons, 
about the change of Boston since his uncle's early 
days. 

“Ttold her,’ said he to Uncle Fritz, that Mr. 
Allerton was called ‘the last of the merchants,’ and 
he is dead now.” 

‘‘ That was a pet phrase of his,” said Uncle Fritz. 
“‘ He meant that his house, with its immense resources, 
simply bought and sold. He wasaway formany years 
once. When he returned, he found that the chief of 
his affairs had made an investment, from motives of 
public spirit, in a Western railroad. ‘I thought we 
were merchants,’ said the fine old man, disapproving. 
As he turned over page after page of the account, he 
found at last that the whole investment had been lost. 
‘I am glad of that,’ said he ; ‘ you will remember now 
that we are merchants.’”’ 

‘‘ But surely my father is a merchant,” said Julius. 
“He calls himself a merchant, he is put down as a 
merchant in the directory, and he buys and sells, if 
that makes a man a merchant.” 

‘All that is true,” said Uncle Fritz. ‘‘ But your 
father also invests money in railroads; so far he is 
engaged in transportation. He is a stockholder and 
a director in the Hecla Woollen Mills at Bromwich ; 
so farhe isa manufacturer, He told me, the other day, 
that he had been encouraging my little friend Griffiths, 
who is experimenting in the conservation of electric 
power; so far he is an inventor, or a patron of inven- 
tions. 

‘‘In substance, what Mr. Allerton meant when he 
said ‘I thought we were merchants,’ was this: he 
meant that that firm simply bought from people who 
wished to sell, and sold to people who wished to buy. 

“The fact, that almost every man of enterprise in 
Massachusetts is now to a certain extent a manufac- 
turer, shows that a great change has come over people 
here since the beginning of this century.” 

‘“Those were the days of Mr. Cleveland’s adven- 
tures and Mr. Forbes’s,”’ said Hugh. 

He alluded to the trade in the Pacific, in which 
these gentlemen shared, as may be read in Stories of 
Adventure. 

Uncle Fritz said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ He said that the patient 
love of Great Britain for her colonies forbade us here 
from making so much as a hat or a hob-nail while we 
were colonies, as it would gladly do again now. He 
said that the New Englanders had a great deal of 
adventurous old Norse blood in their veins, that they 
had plenty of ship-timber and tar. If they could not 
make hob-nails they could make ships; and they 
made very good ships before they had been in New 
England ten years. 

Luckily for us, soon after the country became a 
country, near a hundred years ago, the quarrels of 
Europe were such, that if an English ship carried 
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produce of the West Indies or China to Europe, 
France seized, if she could, ship and cargo; if a 
French ship carried them, English cruisers seized ship 
and cargo, if they could. So it happened that the 
American ships and the American sailors, who were 
not at war with England and were not at war with 
France, were able to carry the stores which were 
wanted by all the world. The wars of Napoleon were 
thus a steady bounty for the benefit of the commerce 
of America. When they were well over, we had 
become so well trained to commerce here, that we 
could build the best ships in the world; and we 
thought we had the best seamen in the world,—cer- 
tainly there were no better. * * * 


NO MEDIUM. 


No Mepium. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cud- 
lip). No. 20, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 

CHAPTER I. 
A SUCCESSFUL SEANCE. 

‘‘Mab! you're the very person I wanted to see. 

Blessings on the ever-recurring craving for the neces- 

saries, to say nothing of the luxuries, of life, which so 

constantly brings both of us to the stores. Come toa 
séance with me to-night.” 

“T've sworn off séances ; and even if I hadn’t, I’m 
engaged at the Dunvilles’ to-night ; its their youngest 
daughter’s coming-out ball, and you know what an 
interest I’ve always taken in those three girls, the 
‘Dunville Graces.’ ” 

“Wretched little woman that you are, Mab,” my 
fair, handsome, overwhelmingly energetic friend 
Laura Chesterton said, linking her arm in mine (I 
was the Mab addressed), and wheeling me round 
easily into exactly the opposite course to the one I 
wanted to pursue; “wretched little woman that you 
are, why will you so persistently stand in your own 
light? Here I offer you a chance that any other wo- 
man with a grain of intellect and the faintest flicker of 
the righteous flame of a desire for knowledge would 
grasp at, and you put it aside for a frivolous fancy for 
seeing a girl you’ve known from childhood start on her 
frivolous career through fashion’s gay mart. But I'll 
befriend you in spite of yourself, Mab. I've got hold 
of you, and to this séance you shall go with me to- 
night.” 

“‘T’ve wasted such a lot of time in Lamb’s Conduit 
Street lately,” I protested ; ‘and really, if you only 
realized the mortifications I go through when, time 
after time, I have to give a negative to my husband’s 
question as to there ‘ being any result from my inves- 
tigations!’ Besides, I think I’m tired of the trickery 
and humbug, the charlatanism and vulgarity, which 
encompass the whole matter.” 

‘‘Stop, Mab ; these are your husband's sentiments, 
Mrs. Quentin, not your own. I know you better than 
you know yourself, or at least I read you more vera- 
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ciously than you dare to read yourself at all times 

You are no more tired of the subject than I am, only 
you're impatient and easily discouraged by a lack of 
results, or rather by a lack of ¢he results you have 
made up your mind to witness. But you must come 
with me to-night. The séance is a private one; the 
medium is a young lady who gives her time and power 
to a select audience, who are superior to the greed for 
frothy manifestations, and who do not insult her by 
supposing that she goes through an exhaustive expe- 
rience for nothing for the purpose of deluding a few 
strangers. The séance will take place close by here, 
in Ebury Street. I sha’n’t drag you so far as Lamb’s 
Conduit Street this time.” 

“I wish I hadn’t met you, Lolly,’’ I said, with disa- 
greeable candor. The fact is, my friend Mrs. Ches- 
terton had great influence over me. We had joyed 
together and sorrowed together for a great many years. 
We had loved and lost many whom we both knew 
well. We were bound together by a hundred ties of 
sympathy—domestic, social, and professional ; and in 
these latter days it had come about that she, being an 
avowed and strong spiritualist herself, had resolved 
that I too should dwell in Arcadia, that I too should 
enter the charmed circle and cultivate the uncanny. 

“Poor child!"’ she said, compassionately, in reply 
to my last remark, “‘ how lucky for you that I am not 
one of the huffy or readily rebuffed people! It would 
be a real loss to you, Mab, if I took you at your word 
and let you go your own silly way to-night. But I’m 
not going to be deterred by a trifle; you and I are so 
sympathetic that my mediumistic power is invariably 
stronger when you're in the room.” 

‘Are you the lady-medium who generously gives 
her services to-night ?”’ I asked, laughing. 

“No, dear! I wouldn’t need to as& you, in that 
case; I could draw you, Mab,” she said, with that 
delightfully airy way of hers that always wafted me 
whithersoever she willed. ‘‘ The medium to-night is 
a Miss Sherrock, the daughter of an officer who's with 
hisregimentin India. Mrs. and Miss Sherrock have just 
come home for a year or two, and I’ve been fortunate 
enough to get an introduction to them through one of 
my old Indian friends. The girl is a marvel; simply 
you'll make her stand for the heroine of your next. 
She’s an exquisitely formed, daintily tinted, fairy- 
queen-like creature, fragile and fascinating to a 
degree!” 

‘Poor little girl! ’’ I said, pathetically. ‘‘ What an 
appalling thing it is that her young life should be 
given to the graceful gilding of a fraud.” 

“ After that speech you ska// come to-night, Mab,” 
she said, with the air of a general deciding on a bat- 
tle from inspiration ina moment, ‘I won't trust to 
your meeting me there, dear, because you walk in the 
feminine clogs of unpunctuality still. I'll call for you 
at eight o'clock ; the séance begins at half-past.”’ 

“Oh, Lolly, let me off. My brother is going to the 
Dunvilles’ with me to-night, and he'll be—”’ 
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‘“What? Discomposed, as men always are if any- 
thing puts their arrangements out of gear. My dear 
Mab, do stand on your own hind-legs ; in other words, 
assert the liberty of the subject and go where you 
wish—” 

“Where you will?” 

“Well, put it even so, and no harm's done to your 
dignity. I do ‘ will’ most strongly that you go to the 
séance to-night. Think of what may be revealed to 
me, Mab.” She went on plaintively, ‘‘ Think of how 
you supplement me, dear.” 

I thought—well, what did I think? That it would 
be hard to give up the sight of Rose Dunville bound- 
ing or gliding into the first bit of the tortuous path 
which circumstances and conventionality would com- 
pel the child to follow in her way through society. 
That was one thought. Counteracting it, the other 
rushed through my brain that it would be fine to see 
Laura Chesterton playing the part of show-woman toa 
(probably) feeble and futile young person who had 
not learned the rudiments of mediumship. * * * 


NOTES. 


The papers on United States history, written by 
Colonel Higginson for Harper's Magazine during the 
last few years, will soon be published in book form. 
Some additional matter will be included, and the 
whole entitled A Larger History of the United States. 

‘Max O’Rell,”’ otherwise M. Paul Blouét, a French- 
man resident in England, and author of two widely- 
read books on English customs, has a new volume, 
Les Chers Voisins. Like the others it will be a 
humorous treatment of the differences of character 
and manners to be observed in the two countries, and 
is avowedly written with the purpose of dissipating 
national prejudices existing between the “ Neighbors.” 

A new English quarterly will begin its first volume 
on the 1st of January. It will be called 7he English 
flistorical Review, and will be edited by the Rev. 
Mandell Creighton, M.A., LL.D. It will work in the 
field of English, American, and Colonial history with 
the following plan: (1) Original papers on historical 
subjects; (2) Unedited documents of special historical 
value; (3) Full notices of the more important his- 
torical books appearing at home and abroad; (4) A 
historical bibliography, giving briefer critical accounts 
of minor works, and a classified summary of articles 
in English, American, and Continental periodicals, 
dealing with subjects that lie within the scope of the 
Review » (5) Surveys by foreign scholars of the pro- 
gress of historical literature in other countries, to be 
supplied from time to time ; (6) Communications from 
scholars connected with the great libraries and with 
other storehouses of official information in England 
and elsewhere; (7) Notes on subjects connected with 
historical research. ; 
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It is also announced that the Westminster Review 
is about to be changed from a quarterly to a monthly ; 
and that Mr. John Morley will retire from the editor- 
ship of Macmillan’s, to be succeeded by Mr. Mowbray 
Morris. 


Mr. Stedman’s forthcoming book on the Poets of 
America will be a companion volume to his Victorian 
Poets. Both works will be issued also in a special 
edition of luxurious form, illustrated with portraits of 
the authors treated. 


A new and enlarged edition of Mr. Howells’s poems 
is promised. Earlier editions have been long out of 
print. 

Bryant and His Friends is the title of a work, by 
General James Grant Wilson, on the early writers 
of New York. It is said to consist of much hitherto 
unpublished matter of interest, such as personal 
recollections, letters, and poems, accompanied by 
portraits and manuscript fac-similes. 

The Critic suggests that Mr. Howells, in choosing 
the title of Indian Summer for his new novel, had in 
mind the following passage from Henry Esmond: 
‘‘In our transatlantic country we have a season, the 
calmest and most delightful of the year, which we call 
the Indian summer ; I often say the autumn of our life 
resembles that happy and serene weather, and am 
thankful for its rest and its sweet sunshine.” 


Many a graceful jew d’esprit occurs in Life, and 
from its pages a collection of verses will be published 
with illustrations. 

The Lady with the Rubies, a ghost story, by the 
way, is the ninth of Mrs. Wister’s translations from 
the German of E. Marlitt. Her translations of Ger- 
man novels now number twenty-six. 


The October and November numbers of Wide 
Awake, will contain stories by the late Mrs. Jackson 
that are among the last of her literary work. Apro- 
pos of the copyright question, treated elsewhere in 
the present number of Book News, Mrs. Jackson 
is reported as saying in conversation that, ‘ after 
reading the correspondence between her friends, Mr. 
Stedman, Mr. Putnam and Mr. Lothrop, in the New 
York Zribune, she abandoned all attempts to under- 
stand the subject, and never since that time devoted 
a moment's thought to it if she could help herself.” 


The most popular American book of the past sum- 
mer has been not a novel, but a “true story,”’ with the 
thrilling interest of truth,—Boots and Saddles. Its 
author, Mrs. Custer, is reported to be the New York 
correspondent of the Chicago Z7ribune. 


Lend a Hand is the appropriate and attractive title 
of a new monthly to be the organ of various philan- 
thropic interests, and to be ‘‘devoted to the discus- 
sion of plans of charity and social reform, as ature 
is to matters of natural history, and Sczence to matters 
of physical science.”” The editor will be Edward 
Everett Hale, with whom is associated the famous 
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saying he puts into one of his books: ‘ Look up and 
not down, look forward and not back, look out and 
not in, and lend a hand.” 

Announcements of Christmas books come thicker 
and faster. Among those of interest are a large 
octavo volume of De Amicis’ Spain, with illustrations 
by well-known artists; Holmes's Last Leaf, with 
notes by the author prepared expressly for this vol- 
ume; Tennyson’s Day Dream, illustrated “in a new 
style of monochrome ;”’ Longfellow’s Village Black- 
smith ; Songs of the Master’s Love, by Miss Havergal, 
with colored illustrations; more of the Forget-Me- 
Not series; Little Chicks and Baby Tricks, by Ida 
Waugh. 


The extraordinary success of cheap editions of new 
novels in England, is favorable to the hopes of those 
who believe that all tendencies are towards making 
books more and more accessible. The sale of Called 
Back reaches the highest figures—more than 300,000; 
while the popularity of this and other books of ‘‘ Hugh 
Conway’’ continues. Thus the time-honored custom 
of publishing English novels in three volumes, at high 
prices, seems likely in the future to give way before 
the popular demand for a more sensible method. 

Mr. Frederick Saunders, so pleasantly known by 
his Salad for the Solitary and the Social, will issue 
Pastime Papers, a new volume of literary essays. 


Miss Cleveland's book is expected to yield her a 
profit of at least $25,000. Translations into French, 
German and Russian, possibly Italian, will appear. 
The author is said to be highly pleased with her suc- 
cess, and to be, in consequence, already at work on a 
novel. 


An effort is being made in England to obtain a 
subscription fund for the benefit of Walt Whitman, 
who has signified his willingness to accept the aid 
thus proffered. His income from the sale of his two 
volumes of poems during the last half year was 
$22.06. 

A correspondent draws our attention to a slight but 
strange inconsistency in Miss Macquoid’s recent 
novel, Louisa. At one stage in the story a “ point” 
is made of the inability of one of the characters to 
speak English, while later he is found to be using the 
language quite familiarly if brokenly. 


NEW BOOKS 


and their prices at John Wanamaker's. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


STORIES OF INVENTION TOLD BY INVENTORS. Col- 
lected and edited by E.E. Hale. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 

Reviewed in this number. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN BROWN, LIBERATOR OF 
KANSAS AND MARTYR OF VIRGINIA, Edited by F. B. 
Sanborn. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47, 

Reviewed in this number. 
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PRATERITA: OUTLINES OF SCENES AND THOUGHTS 
PERHAPS WORTHY OF MEMORY IN MY PasT LIFE. By 
John Ruskin, LL.D. Chapter I., The Springs of Wan- 
del; Chapter II., Herne-Hill Almond Blossoms ; Chap- 
ter III., The Banks of Tay. 8vo, paper, each 20 
cents; by mail, 24 cents. 

MEMOIRS OF KAROLINE BAUER. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Karoline Bauer's book in so far as its pictures of 
society are corroborated by other chroniclers of her 
time, has a value for the historian of manners and 
national character. The fair Lina had a sense of 
humor; she had also a good deal of twaddling senti- 
mentality of the worst German type; and in her old 
age, at least, she was very ready to relate risky anec- 
dotes. Of these gifts and capacities her book is 
redolent; it is hardly a volume to be recommended 
for the reading of the young person to whose cheek it 
is not desirable to bring a blush, N.Y. Tribune. 

SARAH AND ANGELINA GRIMKE: The first American 
Women Advocates of Abolition and Women’s Rights. 
By Catherine H. Birney. 16mo, 95 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

Reviewed in this number. 

EULOGY ON GENERAL GRANT. Delivered at West- 
minster Abbey, London, August 4, 1885. By Canon 
Farrar. 24mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 

A fine example of the archdeacon’s eloquence; 
gives a strong outline of Grant's military character. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


From the German. 


DESCRIPTION. 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE 
Wor.Lp. Described by the Sculptor, Frédéric Auguste 
Bartholdi. 4to, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

A neatly-printed and attractively-illustrated publica- 
tion. Itis —— for the benefit of the pedestal fund, 
and it is to be hoped that the unique value attached to 
it as a sketch from the pen of the sculptor himself, 
may help considerably to complete the long-sought 
list of necessary subscribers. 

Boston Advertiser. 

SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By Archibald 
Forbes, LL.D. No. 18, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 

Reviewed in this number. 


SCIENCE. 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE : WONDERS OF HEAT. By 
Achille Cagin. Translated and edited by Elihu Rich. 
New and revised issue. The Illustrated Library of 
Wonders. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

THE WONDERS OF MAN AND NATURE: THE INTELLI- 
GENCE OF ANIMALS. From the French of Ernest Menault. 
New and revised issue. The Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders. 12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


OLD-WORLD QUESTIONS AND NEW-WORLD ANSWERS, 
By David Pidgeon, F. G. S., Assoc. Inst., C. E. New 
edition. No,22, Harper's Handy series. 16mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 

A very suggestive and valuable little book is Old- 
World Questions and New-World Answers, by Daniel 
Pidgeon. The writer is an English engineer who has 
traveled in New England, paying particular attention 
to manufactures and manufacturing settlements. 

(See also Book News, Vol. 3, p. 169.) N.Y. Sun. 

Our SILVER COINAGE, AND ITS RELATIONS TO DEBTS 
AND THE WORLD-WIDE DEPRESSION IN PRICES. By 
John A. Grier. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 
cents. 
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Stupby OF POLITICAL Economy. HINTS TO STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS. By James Laurence Laughlin, Ph. D. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

As a result of his experience as Professor at Har- 
vard, J. Laurence Laughlin has prepared a concise 
hand-book on The Study of Political Economy. He 
has aimed to convey, in untechnical language, a clear 
conception of the special mental qualities necessary 
for an effective study of political economy, and the 
best methods of pursuing it. He has also given sug- 
gestions as to the best methods of teaching the science. 
The relations of political economy to law, the ministry, 
and journalism, are discussed at length. A biblio- 
graphy is given of a compact library of economic 
works for teachers, selected from English, French, 
and German authors. An interesting table shows how 
much more time is devoted to this study in our lead- 
ing universities since the war. Professor Laughlin 
believes that if the original investigation and con- 
scientious study of American problems is encouraged 
in our schools and colleges, ‘‘ we shall probably hear 
less of the absence of any school of economists among 
us.” N. Y. Evening Post. 


RELIGION. 


WHy WE BELIEVE THE BIBLE. An hour's reading 
for busy people. By J.P. T. Ingraham, S.T.D. 16mo, 
45 cents ; by mail, 51 cents. 

The dedication to this manual indicates briefly its 
purpose: ‘‘ To the Jews, from whom the Bible came ; 
to the Gentiles, to whom it came, and to all who would 
like to confirm their faith in the Bible, but who have 
not leisure for large volumes, this book is respectfully 
inscribed.” Publishers Weekly. 


POETRY. 


City BALLAbDs. By Will Carleton, author of Farm 
Ballads, Farm Legends, etc. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. Gilt edged, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.17. 

Whatever we may think of Mr. Carleton’s claims 
to consideration as a poet, it remains unquestioned 
that he strikes a popular vein in his ballads. In the 
city, asin the country, he finds plenty of subjects suited 
for homely humor and honest feeling. This collec- 
tion of his verse, most of which has appeared in the 
weekly and daily journals, is very handsomely 
printed and illustrated. ' Christian Union. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


WONDERS OF ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY: EGYPT 3300 
YEARS AGO. Translated from the French of F. De Lanoye. 
New and revised issue. The Illustrated Library of 
Wonders. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents, 


FICTION. 


A MopeL Wire. By G. I. Cervus, 
by mail, 87 cents. ° 


I2mo, 75 cents ; 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
New edition. No. 6, Lippincott’s series of select novels. 
16mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 


For LiLias. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 16mo, 
60 cents ; by mail, 69 cents. No. 7, Lippincott’s series 
of select novels. Paper, 18 cents ; by mail, 19 cents. 


THE Money-MAKeErRs. A social parable. New edi- 
tion. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


CuT BY THE CounTy. By Miss M, E. Braddon. No. 
19, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 21 cents. 
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A regulation English novel, with a county magnate, 
his brisk soldier friend, a young hunting acquaint- 
ance, a fox-chasing daughter, a mean sister, a beauti- 
ful second wife, and her scampish son as characters. 
The scene is laid in a hunting country, forty miles 
from London, and the events of the story include a 
robbery, a shooting, detective work, many misunder- 
standings, and a happy ending—just what the aver- 
age novel reader requires or desires. Beacon. 


No Mepium. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cud- 
lip). No, 20, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, paper, 20 
cents; by mail, 21 cents. 

A cleverly-written story, having for its subject a 
fraud that is perpetrated upon a foolish, confiding 
woman by a so-called spiritualistic medium. The 
scene is laid in London, the characters being educated 
people, who talk and act very naturally and amus- 
ingly. Publishers’ Weekly. 


PauL Crew's Story. By Alice Comyns Carr. No. 
21, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, 20 cents; by mail, 

21 cents. 
A dramatic and tragic novel. N.Y. Sun. 
IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Marine Dis- 
asters Retold. By James Payn. No. 23, Harper’s 
Handy series. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 
A volume of thrilling interest. N. Y. Sun. 


UNcLE Tom’s CaBIN. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
New edition. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Mrs, GAINSBOROUGH’S DIAMONDS. By Julian Haw- 
thorne. Newedition. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
26 cents. 


AT Bay. By Mrs. Alexander. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
series, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

A new departure is taken by Mrs. Alexander in the 
first of these two stories. While not entirely desert- 
ing the pleasant scenes of English domestic life she 
describes so well, she introduces a new and sensa- 
tional element in the person of aman, Lambert, an 

American sharper, with a shady past and a feigned 

name, who by some strange chance is found in good 

society in London, with a beautiful, refined daughter 
who attracts all eyes. The incidents are all exceed- 
ingly dramatic, the story winding up in a very tragical 
style. The characters are unusually well depicted, 
and the writing is strong and concise. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


A PRINCE OF DARKNESS. By Florence Warden. 
I2mo, 20cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Robbery and murder are the principal themes. 
The Prince of Darkness, the leading criminal, passes 
as a wealthy man of position in the best Parisian 
society. The instrument by which his downfall is 
compassed, is a wronged and revengeful woman, who 
follows him like a bloodhound tothe death. Those 
who liked The House on the Marsh, will enjoy this 
story, as it is full of the most sensational incidents. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


A VAGRANT WIFE. By Florence Warden, author of 
The House on the Marsh, etc. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

Miss Florence Warden shows in her new story, 
A Vagrant Wife, that she can be dramatic without 
being melodramatic, and that she can make a story 
interesting without crimes or horrors. This novel is 
domestic, and deals principally with the fortunes and 
misfortunes of a pretty and gifted young actress, mar- 
ried to a man who morally seems to be her intellec- 
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Leisure Moment 
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tual inferior, but is jealous, harsh, and overbearing. 
The narrative of their disagreements, separation, 
and reconciliation, is vividly and strongly told ; and 
the interwoven plots and counterplots, which depend 
on the secondary personages of the story, are well 
kept in their proper place, and have their logical 
influence. Beacon. 


THE OLD Doctor. A Romance of Queer Village. 
By John Vance Cheney. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents, 

Mr. John Vance Cheney may well call his story, 
The Old Doctor, ‘‘ A Romance of Queer Village,”’ for it 
is certainly all queerenough. Itseems to have a half- 
purpose—to enforce some ideas in support of animal 
magnetism and against spiritualism, which are pre- 
sented from time to time by the withered old gentle- 
man, “‘ with a smilethat was about an even mixture 
of kindliness and ghastliness,’’ who gives the title to 
the book. . . The heroine of the book is a 
young lady who indulges in mesmeric sleep and 
clairvoyance, and is saved from death by discovering 
in some such state, that she is loved by the man she 
loves. Beacon. 


A WHEELOF FIRE. By Arlo Bates. 12mo,75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

A marked advance on his first book, The 
Pagans. Strong, simple, and direct, this story of New 
England life develops at the same time a psycho- 
logical problem and a social question of the greatest 
interest. Mr. Bates is an artist as well as an analyst, 
and on nearly every page of this book there is some 
passage which illustrates his uncommon power of epi- 
grammatic expression. N. Y. Sun. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
New edition. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Wearied with what is new in fiction, we still can 
turn with ever-increasing pleasure to the masters. A 
new, popular edition of The Scarlet Letter is sure to 
receive an appreciative welcome. It is printed from 
comparatively new plates, and substantially bound as 
befits the greatest romance which our country has pro- 
duced. If the people once become thoroughly inocu- 
lated with Hawthorne, they will be proof against cheap 
and worthless literature. Life. 


IpYLLEs. Par Henri Gréville. Contes Choisis, No. 6. 
16mo, 18 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 
N.Y. Sun. 


A charming little book. 

HEALEY. By Jessie Fothergill. Leisure Hour series. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. Leisure Moment 
series, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

The first story of Jessie Fothergill’s that was reprinted 
in this country; but as it gl appeared in a chea 
paper form, every one will be glad to welcome it 
again in the favorite covers of The Leisure Hour 
series, where it properly belongs with the writer's 
other books. It is one of the strongest stories we 
have from Miss Fothergill. The scene is laid in Lan- 
cashire, England, and there is both pathos and 


tragedy in the narrative. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE Two Etsies. By Martha Finley, author of 
Elsie Dinsmore, etc. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

Since the first volume was issued, some seventeen 
years ago, Elsie has been carried on from childhood 
through life’s various stages, until now the volumes 
deal with new generations. Apparently the young 
people find them of even more interest, for the demand 
for each new volume exceeds the last. 
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COLLECTIONS. 


THE Book Lover's Rosary. 18mo, 35 cents; by 
mail, 39 cents. 


ANECDOTES NOUVELLES. Lectures Faciles et Amu- 
santes, et Récitations, A l’usage des classes de Fran- 
Gais. 16mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

These bright little anecdotes in French, have been 
carefully edited by Professor A. de Rougemont, a 
well-known teacher in Brooklyn. There are one 
hundred and three anecdotes in the collection, all of 
them amusing and excellently adapted for French 
students who find the reading or translation of longer 
stories difficult. Publishers’ Weekly 


LEISURE MOMENT SERIES. 


54 At Bay. Mrs. Alexander, a5 cents ; by mail, 30 cents. 
55 Healey. Jessie Fothergill. 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 
56 The Red Route, William Sime. 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


629 The Antiquary. Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

631 A Family Affair. Hugh Conway, author of Called Back. 18 
cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

634 Uncle Jack. Walter Besant. g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

641 Old Mortality. Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

645 The Nabob. Alphonse Daudet. 23 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


486 The Waters of Hercules. E. D. Gerard. 15 cents; by mail, 16 
cents, 


487 The Royal Highlanders. James Grant. 15 cents; by mail, 16 
cents, 


488 Love’s Harvest. B. L. Farjeon. 15 cents; by mail, 16 cents. 
489 Adam Bede, George Eliot. 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. POCKET EDITION. 


533 Hazel Kirke, Marie Walsh. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

535 Henrietta’s Wish. Charlotte M. Yonge. 9 cents; by mail, 10 
cents. 

536 Dissolving Views. Mrs. Andrew Lang. 9 cents; by mail, ro 
cents. 


537 Piccadilly. Laurence Oliphant. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


538 A Fair Country Maid. E, Fairfax Byrrne. 18 cents ; by mail, 19 
cents. 
539 Silvermead. Jean Middlemas. 18 cents ; by mail, 19 cents. 


s4o Ata High Price. E. Werner, 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

54x As It Fell Upon a Day. The Duchess. Uncle Jack. Walter 
Besant. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

542 Fenton’s Quest. Miss M, E. Braddon. 18 cents; by mail, 19 
cents. 

543 A Family Affair. Hugh Conway, author of Called Back, 18 
cents ; by mail, 19 cents. 

544 Cut by the County; or, Grace Darnel. Miss M.E. Braddon. 9 
cents ; by mail, 10 cents, 

545 Vida’s Story. By the author of Guilty Without Crime. 9 cents; 
by mail, 10 cents. 

546 Mrs. Keith’s Crime. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

547 A Coquette’s Conquest. Basil. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents, 

548 The Fatal Marriage, and The Shadow in the Corner. Miss M. E. 
Braddon. 

549 Dudley Carleon; or, The Brothers Secret, and George Caulfield’s 
Journey. Miss M, E. Braddon, gcents ; by mail, 10 cents. 

550 Struck Down. Hawley Smart. 9g cents ; by mail, ro cents. 

551 Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. Rosa Nouchette Carey. 18 cents; 
by mail, 19 cents. 

555 Cara Roma, Miss Grant. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

556 A Prince of Darkness. F, Warden. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

558 Poverty Corner. G. Manville Fenn. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

562 Lewis Arundel; or, The Railroad of Life. Frank E. Smedley. 
18 cents ; by mail, 19 cents. 

564 At Bay. Mrs. Alexander. 9 cents ; by mail, ro cents, 

565 No Medium. Annie Thomas. g cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 

566 The Royal Highlanders ; or, The Black Watch in Egypt. James 
Grant. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 
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JAMES POTT & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 
14 and 16 Astor Place. 





New Books and New Editions. 
A NEW ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


EFFIE .AND HER STRANGE ACQUAINTANCES. By 
author of “ Flowers with Roots.’’ 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
Just Ready. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS. 


AND OTHER SHORT SERMONS AND ALLEGORIES FOR 
CHILDREN ; Simply told by the Rev. J. Crorts. Illustrated. 
Price 75 cents, net. Just Published, 


“* Model addresses of their kind.” 


OLD CRUMPET, THE SHOEMAKER. 


A TALE OF Two Missions. By C. A. Jones, author 
of ‘Stories on the Catechism,”’ etc. With preface by the Rev, 
W. J. Knox-Lirtve, Canon of Worcester. Price, 75 cents. 

Just Published. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLEASURE BOOK. 


CONTAINING ORIGINAL TALES, BIOGRAPHIES AND 
Sunpay ReapinG. With 250 illustrations. Elegantly bound in 
cloth. Square 8vo, 260pp. Price, $1.25. Just Ready. 


PLEASANT STORIES IN PROSE AND 
VERSE. 


WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 4to, cloth. Price $1.25. 
Just Ready. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


A New EDITION OF THE Poets. Red line, tinted 
ae. 18mo, elegant cloth covers, red edge. Price, 50 cents 
each, 


The following are now ready. Others in active 
preparation, 
Burns’ Soncs, Braxke’s Poems, 
Burns’ Pores, CHATTERTON’S PoEMs, 
Suevviey's Poems, Por’s Poems, 
CoveripGe's Pores, Worpswortn’s Poems, 
Keats’ Poems, Martow's Poems. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 
“Handy volumes, tastefully bound, and well finished in every 
respect.""—/’all Mali Gazette. 


“* Have not yet seen so good a life of the poet (Longfellow) as that 
which is included in this volume ’’—Sunday School Times. 


“* The volumes are of a convenient size and agreeable appearance,”’ 
—Spectator. 


“* Well printed on good paper and nicely bound,’’—Athenaeum., 


“Is oy yw mg | one of the best things in heap literature which has 
yet seen the light.” —Brighton Guardian. 


The Prophets of Christendom. 
By Rr. Rev. Boza CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon. 
Sketches— 


St. Joun Curysostom, LuTHER, 

St. BasiL Herper, 

Sr. Grecory, Bossvet, 

St. AMBROSE, BouRDALOUE, 

Sr. AuGusTiIne, MASSILLON, 

Sr. JeRoMeE, Jeremy TAyLor, 

TAULER, CHALMERS, 
Dean Kirwin, 


12mo, cloth, 270 pages. $1.00. 
For sale by all booksellers, or supplied by 


JAMES POTT. & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 
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George Routledge & Sons’ 
New Books for the Fall. 


Kate Greenaway’ s 
MARIGOLD GARDEN. With original illustrations. 


Printed in colors by Epmunp Evans. Large 4to, boards, $2.00. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANAC, 1886. Printed 


in colors by Epmunp Evans. Morocco, $1.00; torchon, (parch- 
ment, hand painted), 75 cents; cloth, 50 cents; boards, 25 cents. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S ALPHABET. Printed in 


colors by Epmunp Evans. 64mo, boards, 15 cents. 


Ldyls of the Months. 


A Book of Colored Designs, emblematic of the Year, 
with appropriate verses. By Mary A. Latusury, author of 
“The Seven Little Maids,’’ “‘ Ring Around Rosy,’’ etc. 4to, 
cloth, with gold, silver, and three colors in inks; in a box, $3.50. 


New Quartos. 
GREAT CITIES OF THE MODERN WORLD. 


By Hazer SHEPARD. vine | illustrated with full-page and 
smaller views, Handsome lithographed double cover. 4to, 
cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
Uniform with the “Great Cities of the Modern World.’’) 
y Hazer Sueparp.  Profusely illustrated with full-page and 
smaller views. Handsome lithographed double cover, 4to, cloth, 
$2.00 ; boards $1.50. 

HEROES OF AMERICAN DISCOVERY. By 
N. D’Anvers. With Portraits of the early Navigators, and Scenes 
of their Exploits. Beautiful lithographed double cover. 4to, 
doards, $1.25. 


A MUSEUM OF WONDERS, and What the Young 


Folks Saw There. Explained in Many Pictures by F. Oppsr. 
Printed in colors, with lithographed cover, 4to, boards, $2.00, 


GOLDEN HOURS. A New Edition. By Mrs. 


SALE Barker. With illustrations from designs by M. E. Ep- 
warps. Reproduced in the highest style cf chromo-lithography 
by Gow and Butrerrietp. Beautiful lithographed double 
cover; 4to, boards, $2.50. 


PICTURE FABLE BOOK OF ANIMALS. With 
aetna, By Harrison Weir. Lithographed cover, 4to, 
oards, $1.00 


PICTURE BOOK OF THE SAGACITY OF 


ANIMALS. (Uniform with the Picture Fable Book of Ani- 
mals.) Lithographed cover, 4to, boards, $1.00, 


JUST ADDED TO 


One Syllable Sertes. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN WORDS OF ONESYLLABLE. By Mrs. Heven 
W. Pisrson, author of the Histories of the United States, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. With Portraits of theseveral Presi- 
dents ; and many illustrations. 

HISTORY OF IRELAND IN WORDS OF ONE 
SYLLABLE By AGngs Sapiier. Fully illustrated. 


Victor Hugo’s Works. 
The only uniform edition of his works in English. Fully illustrated, 
12mo, cloth ; containing 
NOTRE DAME, 


LES MISERABLES, 
NINETY-THREE. BY ORDER OF THE KING, 


HISTORY OF A CRIME, TOILERS OF THE SEA. 
MEN OF THE REIGN. A Biographical Dictionary 


of Eminent Characters of both Sexes who have died during the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. Edited by T. Humpnrey Warp. 
(Uniform with “ Men of the Time.’ ) $5.00. 


ESCAPED FROM SIBERIA. Translated by HENRY 


Frit ; with illustration and 16 full-page plates. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD. A Story of the 


Crusades. By Henry Fritx. With illustrations and 16 full- 
page plates. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Sold by all booksellers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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JUST ISSUED! 


A GOOD GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD in the home and 
at the place of business is one of the modern necessities. Next to the 
Dictionary, it isthe MOST PRACTICAL and USEFUL WORK in 
a LIBRARY, and the one MOST FREQUENTLY IN USE. 8 
pases of New Maps. 78 pages of Index, giving Name, Location an 

opulation of every County, City, Village and Post-office in the United 
States. PRICE, ONLY $3.75 PER COPY. 

NEW DRIVING MAP OF PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY. 


The large scale on which this Map is constructed has permitted the 
compiler to show a great amount of valuable details. The Streets of 
the City, the Turnpikes, Country Roads. Lanes and Streams are care- 
fully delineated and named, as well as the Towns, Post-offices, Railroad 
Stations, Churches, Mills, etc., making a most valuable Map for refer- 
ence or for use on Excursions, etc. 

The map is on a scale of 1 mile to the inch, very minute in all its 


details. Size, 28x40. 
Pocket form, printed on thin, tough paper, . R ° ° . $2.00 
- ** on cloth, ‘ 3.00 


ConsTANTLY ON HAND, Maps, ATLAses, GLopes, Map Cases AND 
SprinG Map Routers OF EVEKY DeEscRIPTION, 


J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 
27 South Sixth Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


eee 
ARTOFGYMNASTICS. 





A thorough Hand-Book of Modern Gymnastics; | ca 
verse of what is intended. 


containing practical instruction in the exercises 
taught by the leading Professors, plainly described 
and profusely illustrated. An elegant book in cloth 
binding, gilt, $1.00. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for complete catalogue, mailed free. 





J. B. Lippincott Company, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
A FEATHER FROM THE WORLD'S WING. 


A Mopern Romance IN Ruyme, By ALGERNON SrpNgy LOGAN, 


spend of “‘ Saul,’’ “‘ The Image of Air,”’ etc. r2mo, extracloth, 
BOOKS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SPELLING-BOOK. 


This spelling-book is intended for oral and written spelling, and con- 
tains such words as are often misspelled, Many /Zes¢-words are 
also given, and numerous selected 

GEMS FROM ENGLISH POETRY AND PROSE, 


1z2mo. Boards, 20 cents. 
LESSONS IN HYGIENE. 


An Elementary Text-Book on the Maintenance of Health, with the 
Rudiments of Anatomy and Physiology, and the Treatment of 
Emergent Cases. Comprising, also, sons on the Action of 
STIMULANTS and SEDATIVES on the Brain and Nervous 
System, By Proressor Joun C, Currer, B.S., M.D, _ Illus- 
trated. 12mo, extra cloth, red edges, 50 cents 


LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


By Wo. H. Greeng, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Philadel- 
phia Central High School; Editor and Translator of ‘* Wurtz’s 
Chemistry.”’ ith numerous Illustrations, s2mo, half roan, 
cloth sides, $1.00. 

This volume isthe 7ird book of “ Lipprncott’s Scrence Series.” 


“It is a sensible and sound chemistry that will accomplish the first | 


is spreading every year; drawing more 
_and more from distant cities and country. 


most desirable purpose in teaching.’’—Soston Globe. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by | 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





_ facilities. 


Visiting at Wanamaker’s. 


Visitors to Philadelphia are invited to 
make free use of the store. Numerous 
conveniences are provided expressly for 
them. Near the doors are package 
rooms, in which they may leave bags, 


_ wraps, etc., on check. There are read- 
Philadelphia. | 


ing and waiting-rooms, with writing 
A restaurant also—this is the 
only accommodation not free—a free 
restaurant would probably be the re- 


Just now the means of entertaining 
visitors are temporarily curtailed by the 
building that is going on. The welcome 
is the same however. 

Visitors are not expected to be buyers. 


Shopping at Wanamaker’s. 


There is no other such collection of 


_ things of use and beauty anywhere else 


in the world. Nowhere else is such re- 
sponsibility borne by the merchant. 


|The rule of the business is Money re- 


| 
| 


turned without question if goods are 
unsatisfactory. Of course the goods are 
what they are sold for; and prices are 
close. 

There is not nearly so large a business 
anywhere else in the country. Its trade 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin is published again; this time in a single book 
of 550 pages—a pleasant book to the hand, an easy book to the eye, an 
overwhelming book to the soul—75 cents; by mail 86. 

The venerable woman who made it, in different times from these, looks 
back on the work of her youth and writes an account of “ how it came to be, 
how it was received in the world, and what has been its history through- 
out all the nations and tribes of the earth, civilized and uncivilized, into 
whose language it has been translated.” That account is in the book as an 
Introduction. The world will buy the book again for the Introduction. 

[By the way the August Book News had an excellent portrait of 
Mrs. Stowe ; but that number is scarce—we have a few for sale at 50 
cents each. The July number (portrait of Hawthorne) is almost out of 
print—we have a few for $1 each. The September number (portrait of 
Henry James) not so scarce as yet, 25 cents each. Subscription, beginning 
with the October number, 25 cents a year. It is getting to be clear ° 
that the only way to get Book News is by subscription, unless we 
put a price on single numbers. We have concluded to do that. 25 
cents a year or 3 cents a number—too little for so long an apology; 
still we had to make it. | 

Uncle Tom's Cabin might as well be considered history. If the 
purpose of history be to impress the mind with the actual state of a 
people, what history ever embodied the spirit of its subject so? Histor- 
ical fiction has this advantage over history. It chooses materials. It isn’t 
content with weighing events. It does not photograph them. It pho- 
tographs the spirit of things. 

It is too late by a whole generation to question the photographic 
sureness of Uncle Tom. The slaveholders paid it the tribute of fiercest 
anger. The sympathetic rest of all mankind accepted it as truth, A 
million copies were sold. It isn’t for us to surmise what the world would 
have done with the terrible book had it doubted its truth. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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Preparatory School, 
1539 Chestnut Street. 


Boys and young men thoroughly prepared | 
for any College, Professional or Scientific 
School. 
instruction, for Wellesley, Bryn Mawr or | 


Young ladies prepared, by private | 


Vassar. Primary Class. 


ALONZO BROWN, A.M. 


The Wellesley School 


Philadelphia. 


Boarding and Day, for Girls and 
Young Ladies. College prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Cir- | 
culars on application to 

Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, regan. 


For circulars, send to | 


_ONE CENT. _ 
The North American, | 


Republican Morning Paper. 


Associated Press News and Special Service. 


Served by Carriers 6 cents a week. 
By mail, 25 cents a month. 


The North ‘American, 


7o1 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia. 


The Fountain. 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls, for the. | 
HOME or SCHOOL. 


Issued 10 months in the year—September to June inclusive. Vol- 


ume 3d opens with September number, 
Terms: 10 months, 50 cents; 
single copies, 5 cents. 


The Fountain Song Book 


Is now ready. It consists of 32 pages of Original Music, as published 
in last two volumes of ‘‘ The Fountain.” 


Single copies, 8 cents each; 10 copies, 7 cents each ; 
20 copies, 6 cents each ; 50 copies, 5 cents each. 
Address, W.H. SHELLEY, 
Supt. of Schools, York, PA. 


5 months, 25 cents ; 


H — i? authors as John G. Whittier, Charles 


} eg 4 F. S. Church, Mar 


BOOK NEWS. 


THE 
‘EVENING CALL 


AF =e N ewspaper. 


Every issue of THE CALL contains, 
not only all the telegraphic and local 
news of the day, but literary miscellany 
_ of interest to every member of the house- 
hold. 

Tue CaLt is a newspaper for the 
ro 4 and is a welcome guest at thou- 
sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor, 
26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Sa copies am 


“ IDEAL AMERICAN MAGAZINES!" 


It is a fact acknowledged by the English a that American 
magazines, by enterprise, able editorship, and liberal expenditure for 


| the finest of current art and literature, have won a rank far in advance 
| of European ~~ 


It is also a fact that for young people WIDE AWAKE stands 


| foremost in Pleasure giving, in practical helping. 


Each year’s numbers contain @ thousand guarto pages, covering 
the widest range of literature of interest and value to young people, 
bert Craddock, 

A. D. T. Whitney, Susan Coolidge, Edward Everett Hale, 
Aetee Gilman, Edwin Arnold, Rose Kingsley, I og? Mulock Craik, 
Margaret Sidney, Helen Hunt Jackson -), Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Elbridge S. Brooks and Rane others; and half a thou- 
sand illustrations by F. H. any oe ed T. Smedley, iss L. B, 
allock’ Foote, F. C ilde Hassam, 
. H, Garrett, Hy. Sandham an A. leading American artists. 


ONLY $3.00 A YEAR. PROSPECTUS FREE. 


Wipe Awake is the official organ of the C. Y. F. R. U. The 
Required Readings are also issued simultaneously as the CHAUTAUQUA 
Younc Forks’ Journat, with additional matter, at $1.00 a year. 


For the younger Boys and Girls and the Babies : 


Tue Pansy. 
Edited by the fa- 
mous author of the | 
“ Pansy Books,’’ is 
equally c arming 
and suitable for 

| week-day and Sun- 
day reading Al 
ways contains a 
serial by ‘* Pansy.” 
$7.00 a year. 


|Our Litrce Men | BaBYLanp. 

anp WomEN, Never fails to carry 
With its 75 full-page | delight to the babies 
pictures a year,and | and rest to the 
numberless smaller, | mammas, with its 
r= its delightful | large beautiful pic- 
stories and poems, | tures, its merry 
is most admirable | stories and jingles, 
ES the youngest in large — on 
readers. heavy p*pe 

$7.00 a year. Go ets. aaaen. 


Send for specimen copies, circu'ars, etc., to the publishers, 


D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 


Mass., U.S. A. 
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American Lead Pencil Co., 
New York. 


POPULAR PENCILS. 


plain cedar, round or hexagon shape; 
’’ polished cedar, round or hexagon shape. 





‘** Globe,” 
‘Universal, 


PENCILS FOR GENERAL OFFICE WORK, 


“Knickerbocker,” round or hexagon shape, 
several grades of hardness or softness of lead; also 
with plain nickel tips, and nickel tips with rubber 
inserted. 


LADIES’ PENCILS. 


‘‘Memorandum,”’ superfine leads in various grades 
from No.1 to No. 4; round shape, tablet diameter, 
highly polished, with plain nickel tips, and with nickel 
tips and inserted rubber. “Register,” a pencil similar 
to the ‘‘ Memorandum,”’ but inferior to it in quality. 


BANK PENCILS. 


Round gold, and hexagon gold pencils for Ledger | 


work, 

Novelties, Nickel goods, Penholders, Erasers, etc. 
Price-list and all information sent to any address on 
application. 


American Lead Pencil Co., 
483 and 485 Broadway, New York. 


Royal Irish Linen Paper. 


Marcus Ward & Co. 


(LIMITED.) 
Royal Ulster Works, Belfast, 


Sole Manufacturers. 


THE ROYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING PAPER, 
made from PURE, UNWORN LINEN CUTTINGS, obtained 
in this district, where the manufacture of linen is 
carried on, to the exclusion of its cheaper substitute, 
cotton, 

No RAGs or worn-out fabrics are used. This, com- 
bined with the most improved method of manufacture, 


produces writing papers unequaled for strength and | 
agreeable surface, and suitable alike for steel or quill | 


yens, 


VARIETIES.—There are Two SHADES OR TINTS | 


—the ‘‘Ancient Cream Shade,” and the ‘Ancient 
Azure Tint.’ There are two SURFACES—the ‘ Mill 
Finish ”’ 
‘Glazed Surface.” 

Every sheet bears the water-mark ‘ Royal Irish 
Linen,” etc., which can be seen by holding the paper 
against the light. The Paper and Envelopes are put 
up with bands, in the same manner as the finest 
descriptions of Irish Linen, and bear Name and 
Trade-mark. 


May be had of all Stationers, and wholesale only of 


Marcus Ward & Co., Limited, 


734 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK NEWS. 


in | 


(which is most recommended) and the | 


[Number 38. 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice quality of Stationery 
| for their correspondence, should inquire for Crane's 
| Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes to match (the old 
| andreliable line). These goodsare presented in Super- 
jine and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter being 
| unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, and Beautiful Soft Finish 
| by even the finest foreign productions. Sold by all 
Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade only by 
Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS 


WRITING FLUID 


| Are the best for correspondence and commercial use, 








SELECT THE PENS BEST SUITED TO YouR HAND. 


Sample card—26 different numbers sent for trial, 
POSTPAID, on receipt of 12 two-cent stamps, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
753 & 755 Broapway, New York. 


FRENCH | BOOKS. 


A catalogue of Books in the French lan- 
guage, free to those who want it, furnishes a 
| clue to the drift of our changing stock. 

Three thousand miles away from the source 
of supply, of course our stock is never exactly 
as we should like it. Wants are fitful, not to 
be fully known beforehand. Still by keeping 
several thousand books we meet a good share 


of the wants ; and then we import to order. 


F casi WANAMAKER. 


3s the Cincinnati Enguirer : ‘‘ Stops; or, How to Punctuate, is 


a book every student should have at his elbow, as handy as his 


dictionary.” The seconp EpiT1on is ready. Mailed for 35 cents, 


GEORGE H. BUCHANAN AND COMPANY, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia, 


Publishers. 
‘ 





